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MEAD 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers + Philadelphia » Boston « Chicago « Dayton 


Even if you have no more hair than a grapefruit, 
you probably know something about “home per- 
manent waves” ... particularly if your wife, 
daughter, sister, or mother-in-law goes in for them. 
Millions of women do. In 1947, they bought 
50,000,000 kits. This year, the figure’s still higher. 

What turned this clever idea into a booming 
industry almost overnight? 

Paper helped, tremendously. Often the hair curl- 
er itself is made of paper. . . twisted, and some- 
times reinforced, to give the exact stiffness and 
pliability needed. And in packaging, labeling, in- 
struction sheets, advertising and merchandising, 


paper continues to aid this fabulous industry as 






THE MEAD CORPORATION @ 


its sales graph curls steadily upward and upward. 

To meet the growing demand from industries 
new and old, ‘‘Paper Makers to America” is rapidly 
increasing production. Each month sees more Mead 
Papers, of consistently finer quality. In the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, industries 
as well as individuals find “the best buy in paper 
today.” 





* *& *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 








“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 











1. Your customer gets a better binding: 
The pages in Cerlox bound books lie flat in per- 
fect alignment, no matter where they are opened. 
Cerlox is the only plastic binding permitting per- 
fect back-to-back turning at any page. Exceptional 
eye appeal and distinctive beauty adds more effec- 
tiveness and longer life to all literature. 

Practically unlimited possibilities in binding and 
cover styles increase the utility, beauty and sales 
value of any book bound with Cerlox. 

CERLOX binding is exceptionally tough . . . 
twists or bends without damage, takes extreme 
abuse . . . requires no special mailing protection 
bce because of its superior flexibility and durability. 















































Here is the CERLOX binding process 


2. Cerlox is extremely versatile: In addition 
to being the modern quality way to bind books, 
Cerlox has many other applications . . . calendars, 
albums, greeting cards, novelties and countless 
others . . . all of which are highly profitable to you. 











3. Cerlox is easy to sell: Its many functional 









< Cerlox binding elements are t Cerlox bindings are putin advantages, low cost and outstanding appearance 
shipped promptly in the exact the feed tray. ick of the 1 by 

length, diameter and color spec- finger slides the binding into have created widespread popularity and demand for 
ified by you. The elements are position, When the operator Cerlox 

delivered with the rings in their steps on the treadle, strong ‘ 

closed position steel fingers open all rings of 


the element simultaneously as 
shown in the inset 


4. Cerlox is fast to use: Licensees report pro- 
duction of from 250 to 500 books per operator 
hour, depending upon the particular job. The 
remarkable ease of the binding operation is illus- 
trated to the left. 


5. Cerlox binding equipment is simple: One 
precision GBC binding machine handles all sizes 
of Cerlox binding. No set up time. Foot treadle 
accomplishes all mechanical movement. Superior 
GBC design frees both hands for inserting books. 





The operator slips the entire t When the toot treadle is re- 
punched book onto the open leased. the Cerlox binding snaps 


rings of the binding. The clean, back to its original closed posi- " 
accurate punching of GBC tion. The book is lifted from 6. You realize an exceptional profit: The 


ipment makes this easy the machine completely and ae 
equip Saale tonal teat to ol low cost of Cerlox binding elements and the faster 
there is to it! binding operation combine to make more money 


for you. 


' Other GBC bindings you should know about: 

! Limited: An extremely strong metal binding with flat rein- 
| forced backbone for use in books with square backs and 
! hard covers, 

|  Cerelas An all-metal binding with a rigid backbone. Avail- 
able in all popular colors. 

| NU-plast: New low-cost plastic binding with smooth, broad 
! 

! 
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features of CERLOX bindings, their. 
application and the equipment used 


backbone; provides ideal surface for attractive titling. Avail- 
able in colors. 


Ans, General Binding C 
GC 


if PAYS TO BE A GBC LICENSEE 





0 WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 


© 
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Prop p® 808 WEST BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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News of the Month 










» publishing production . . . Section II 

This Month's Cover 
A complete list of the contents of this section 
will be found on page 70. . 


Graphic Arts conventions this mont 





dropped a few hundred dollars into th 


coffers of the manufacturers of conven 
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erving the world of books... 


SOLID 4% BOARD 


esr. | 
RED LABEL 


Se tnosnanannsant 
Reg. U.S. Patent 08. koe 





. .. through the years 


AVEY BINDERS BOARD 


THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 1 
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Overseas News 


Che first British-made Brehmer Thread- 
Sewing machine has been launched with 
ull ceremony. In operation it delivers 
(2 signatures per minute and can do 
staggered stitches for thin paper, tape 
ewing, and French sewing. Any break 
n thread is indicated by a warning 
ight. One-and-a-half h.p. is required 
or the machine. An automatic pasting 
\pparatus can be inserted and brought 
into action in a few minutes. It in- 
volves no interruption of feeding or 
sewing, and it may be applied to any 
signature. . . 

A new handfed platen, the Betaplat, 
has been added to the steadily growing 
number of printing machines now mar- 
keted at home and abroad by Italian 
manufacturers, particularly in Milan. 
South America seems to be most prom- 
ising market. ... 

Turkey has manufactured guillotines, 
platens and cylinder presses, most on 
the basis of well-tried German designs. 
hese will soon be produced in appre- 
ciable quantities as soon as their value 
is proved. ... 

Experiments which have proved suc- 
cessful in Hungary will be tried in Hol- 
land for the production of paper from 
a certain species of reed which grows 
in great quantities. 


Study Composition 


lhe composing room has been the de- 
partment in which the least progress 
has been made in the past 40 years. 
Other divisions of the graphic arts 
have revolutionized methods in that 
time. Some composing rooms are a 
inodel of efficient layout and procedure, 
mut the majority are not. 

A research job that is long overdue 
‘ill now be undertaken by the Inter- 
ational Typographic Composition 
ssn. (ITCA). Composition plant 
iethods and procedures, with a view 
» reporting the best available methods, 

ill be investigated and the possibility 
‘{ developing new procedures studied.? 


‘landling Monotype 


salleys placed in Monotypes to collect 
rules, base, dashes, or whatever is being 
et, can prevent excessive handling. 
\When one galley is filled, it is taken 
way and another galley substituted. 
Che full galley is then put in a storage 
rack reserved for .that particular ma- 
terial. These remain until needed in 
the composing room. Placed around the 
composing room at points where Mono- 
type material is used are other racks, 


properly marked. These are gone over 
and replacement galleys are brought 
out from the storage racks in the Mono- 
type room to keep the supply up to 
needed requirements.’ 


Report on ITU 


Chicago publishers have not been hurt 
much financially by the year-long strike 
of ITU compositors. Slightly higher 
costs because of substitute processes are 
reported. 

Of the 1,600 who went on strike, 440 
have taken other jobs. Some are work- 
ing in commercial printing shops and 
others have left town. The Chicago 
strike is costing the international union 
about $260,000 a month in strike bene- 
fits. The International is assessing 
members 5% of their salaries to pro- 
vide strike benefits of $40 weekly for 
single men and $60 weekly for married 
men. They'd be making $94 to $100 
weekly if they were at work on their 
regular jobs.* 


Book Business 


Reports from important bookstore 
chains show that business has been just 
about holding its own during August 
and September, as compared with last 
year. 

The Bureau of the Census has issued 
its bookstore figures for August, and 
although the sampling used in the Cen- 
sus figures does not at the moment seem 
to be conclusive, they are indications. 
From August 1947 to August 1948, Los 
Angeles stores reported a 2% drop, Chi- 
cago stores a 4% drop, New York stores 
a 3% drop, and Philadelphia stores a 
4%, increase.5 


Offset Plates 


Nickel bi-metallic plates are now avail- 
able. This superior metal can be plated 
on copper, zinc and aluminum with 
ease under conditions which are very 
similar to zinc plating. It is also pos- 
sible to obtain greater versatility with 
nickel by selecting the choice of plate 





Sources from October issues unless otherwise 
noted. — 

1 British and Colonial Printer 

2 Printing 

% American Printer, Sept. 

*New England Printer 

5 Publishers Weekly 

® National Lithographer 

7 Southern Printer 

8 Graphic Arts Monthly 
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opinion and statements made within 
the quoted sources and do not neces- 


‘ The summaries above represent the 
sarily reflect the policy of 


B&BP. 


which the particular job calls for and 
by slight alterations of method produce 
either negative plates (albumen) or 
positive (deep-etch) using the same 
plating apparatus. 

It is possible, therefore, to produce 
six types of plates: zinc, copper, and 
aluminum, each in albumen and deep- 
etch.® 


Book Censorship 


Four important cases of reading censor- 
ship of widely varying character are 
awaiting settlement. 

Vigorously and unrelentingly, confi- 
dent of what is right for the country, 
these invasions of the right of the peo- 
ple to read, to know and to discuss 
without fear of reprisal or unemploy- 
ment, must be challenged.® 


Labor Shortage 


The army draft, huge industrial de- 
mand caused by overseas aid and the 
high consumer demand at home will 
make labor more and more scarce. Per- 
sonnel and labor experts in Washing- 
ton are advising their private clients to 
“hang on” to good workers, even if it 
means paying premiums to the higher 
producers. You can expect absenteeism 
to pick up among your more lacka- 
daisical workers in the coming months. 
When jobs are sure, or easy to get else- 
where, the worker with the lower morale 
becomes more and more of a problem.’ 


Protect Galley Type 


A device for the protection of type and 
cuts in galleys has been developed by 
Protect-O-Type Co., Chicago. It per- 
mits the pulling of the galley out of 
the rack without tipping and without 
any blow falling on the slugs or cuts 
in the back of the galley. It is made 
of tough material and can fit any Chal- 
lenge, Hamilton or Harrison type gal- 
ley.’ 


Trade Tricks 


Thin spaces, commas, periods, etc. at 
the ends of lines have a tendency to 
fall down in the trip from the stick to 
the stone and lockup. They can be 
held firmly in place without damage of 
any kind, by giving a dab of vaseline— 
less than the size of pencil lead—on the 
points of contact. 

Never use emery cloth or paper on or 
around a machine if sandpaper will do. 
The emery breaks off and if it gets into 
a bearing, it never stops cucting. Emery 
imbeds but sandpaper grit crushes and 
is taken away by oil. 
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From the New 


O INVENTION in the 
N past 105 years of elec- 
trotyping history offers 
greater advantages to the book 
publishing trade than the de- 
velopment of the new Monomelt 
Thermoplastic Molding System. 
Introducing a new era in elec- 
trotyping, this system replaces 
wax and lead molds with accu- 
rate, inexpensive and highly dur- 
able plastic molds. From these 
any number of perfect electros 
can be made and the molds stored 
for future use. Standing forms 
need no longer offer a problem 
to publishers . . . plastic molds of 


‘THE MONOMELT COMPANY, 


N. E. POLK STREET 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 







the forms can be filed in a mini- 
mum amount of space. 

Automatically controlled, the 
foolproof Monomelt Thermo- 
plastic Molding Press simplifies 
and speeds electrotyping pro- 
cesses, reduces spoilage, elimi- 
nates dirty, messy graphite and 
wax. 

Investigate the advantages of 
this new system of electrotyping 
for the publishing industry. 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive folder 
and additional information. 


INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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completely 
hydraulic 
clamp 


LAWSON CUTTERS 


Straight Line Double End Knife Pull * Adjustable Knife 
Bar Gibs * No Shear Slots or Boxes - Overload Release 
and Re-Setting Device + Improved Steel Safety Locking 
Bolt - Gears Operate in Sealed Bath of Oil - Positive 
Non-Slip, Non-Oiling Friction Disc Type Clutch - Knife 
Bar Slot Closing Device + Extra Long Clamp Lead - 6” 
Clamp Opening. 


Write for your copy of this brochure. Get the facts about the 
only 46” and 52” HYDRAULIC CLAMP CUTTERS available. See why 
LAWSON leads in SAFETY - ACCURACY - PRODUCTION + DEPENDABILITY 


awson<°-- 


BOSTON 
¢ MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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*Composed of approximately 40% 
ground leather by volume, plus 
other ingredients. 


* Reg. Trade Mark. 
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pur UNT- MARK 


‘abricated * 
leather 


works wonders 
every day 


Every day manufacturers are profiting 
from the versatility, adaptability and 
workability of the sensationally new 
UNI-MARK Fabricated Leather. It looks 
like leather, feels like leather, wears 
like leather and contains leather fibers, 
yet it costs much less than leather. Per- 
fect for bound books, loose leaf books, 
albums, diaries, ring binders, cata- 
logues, ete. 


There’s never been a material 
like it before. 
Extremely Durable. 
Cuts Perfectly—No Waste. 


High Tensile and Abrasive Strength. 


Odorless. 
In Large Sheets or Rolls. 


Every Color, Grain and Weight. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Samples on request. 


P. S. Do you manufacture extremely low priced 
merchandise? Then we suggest UNIHYDE— 
made exactly like Fabricated Leather without 
leather content and lower in cost. 


New York: 450 Fourth Avenue 
Boston: 114 South Street 
Agents in all principal cities. 
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Note this for your future . .. 


TEXTILEATHER-BOUND books mean 
greater sales! 


More and more fine books today are bound to 
sell better in richly attractive covers of 
TEXTILEATHER™. Available in a wide 
range of colors and effects, TEXTILEATHER 
is easy to apply, durable, washable, odorless 
and vermin-proof. TEXTILEATHER gives 
your books the look and feel of luxurious 
quality ... inspires smart cover treatments 
that sell books on sight! Write for samples, 
more details. Textileather Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MORE THAN 
35 YEARS OF PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE 


TEXTILEATHER 


NOT LEATHER 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





CAN BINDING COSTS BE LOWERED: 
Aer 2s the Aouswer... Performauce Proven: 


THICKNESS OF BOOK '/s” 


SPIRAL WIRE 7/32” 0.D. sp6" 


THICKNESS OF BOOK 11/32” 
SPIRAL WIRE 13/32” 0.D. 


ig SS ~ 
3/32" SSS “SB6" Sia 
4 So .™ 


Patent No. 2,300,544 


This ‘‘book-hungry"’ machine has completed its 


THICKNESS OF BOOK 10/32” a 
SPIRAL WIRE 7/16” 0.D. first year in various plants throughout the country 


binding books for as little as ‘‘a penny a book’’. 


That it binds faster ... better... easier... is 


now a matter of record. As it slashes mechanical 


binding costs it opens up new avenues of profits 
THICKNESS OF BOOK '/2” 
SPIRAL WIRE 11/16” 0.D. 


and sales. 


“spy! es Two Models are now available — capacities as 


shown at left. 


““SB6’’ SPIRAL BOOKBINDING MACHINE Binds books up to 11/32”’ thickness 
“‘$B7’’ SPIRAL BOOKBINDING MACHINE Binds books from 5/16’ to 1/2’ thickness 
LET US ARRANGE A CONVINCING DEMONSTRATION 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 


EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


406 WEST 3ist STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





if it’s bound in 


Kole ato Mi coll ol-WeLoLefoh 


Elements of Democratic Government by J. A. Corry, Hardy Professor of Political Science, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario—written by a teacher for students—is a thoughtful 
contribution to the continuing evaluation of democracy. Bound in a sturdy Columbia Book 
Cloth designed to withstand a textbook’s rigorous usage. 


Published by OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 


A book cover is more than covering. It can be 
a clue to the contents... show window for the 
subject inside...a warm invitation to read. 
Columbia book cloths include a wide range 
of weaves and textures and colors to reflect 
the character of the widest range of books. 


THE 


If you have a special problem or a never- 
before requirement, call on the ingenuity of 
Columbia experts. They thrive on tough 
assignments. Their counsel — and Columbia's 
50 years of clothmaking skill— are yours for 


the asking when you specify Columbia cloth. 


MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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That’s what the superintendent of one of Philadelphia’s 
standout bookbinders says of Hastings ELECTROLL, 
the 24K gold in the amazing roll-film form. That’s what 
you will say when you receive and try your sample of 
ELECTROLL. 


2-WAY ECONOMY —Lowers cost, lessens waste! 
ELECTROLL gives you the brilliance and 
glamor of pure gold at a cost competitive 
with imitations. In its practical, film-pro- 
tected form it reduces loss by waste. Priced 
for production runs, ELECTROLL’S beauty 
and durability enhances fine editions as well. 


DOES A BETTER JOB—ELECTROLL isn’t 
simply gold in a new form—it is a better gold 
that does a better stamping job. ELECTROLL 
means gold in a form that is more flexible, 
covers solidly, gives you perfect definition. 
ELECTROLL is free from pin holes, light 
spots, patches and laps because it is made by 
an entirely different process—electronically. 


PRODUCED IN THE “E BOMB”’—Hastings 
ELECTROLL is produced by a patented proc- 
ess in a sealed bombardment chamber. With 
absolute uniformity, a high-frequency, high 
voltage electronic stream rains minute parti- 
cles of 24K gold onto a thin plastic film in 
high vacuum. 


ANY WIDTH UP TO 36”—ELECTROLL is 
available in rolls of any width up to 36 inches! 
And it comes sized, ready for use. Send for a 
free trial sample today. No obligation. 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
SERRE eee 


HASTINGS & Co., INC. 


HASTINGS BUILDING + 2314 MARKET ST. * PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of ELECTROLL by 
return mail. 


Width desired inches 


HASTINGS & CO., INC. 


HASTINGS BUILDING * 2314 MARKET ST.* PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Established 1820 


Branches: 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 
47 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


West Coast Distributors: Harry W- Brintnall Co., 
Les Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle. 


Name. 
Compony 
Address 
City 
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News! 


Two new Heminway & Bartlett 


yl thoeadl 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY 
FOR BOOKBINDING... 


NYLNAT ... fcr use on the Smyth machine 


NYLBOND . .. for use on the McCain machine 


You'll be delighted with the performance 
and pleasantly surprised at the LOW PRICE 
of these two new threads, perfected es- 
pecially for the Bookbinding Industry by 
our Research and Development Depart- 
ments. 

For tighter bindings that stay tight — for 
faster work without knots or drop-stitches 
—for greater yardage (often as much as 
three times that of ordinary threads!)... 
you will surely want to look into these 
two new special bookbinding threads. 

ve a 
Write today for information about NYLNAT 


The Hemi & Bartlett Mfg. Co. te 
bse = te et Ss moe : ‘ and NYLBOND Bookbinding Nylon threads. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Gloversville, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


EMINWAY:s BARTLETT 


(4 Pai 
4 V( Silk and all Synthetic sewing threads) 
V4 
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.... Cutting tabs on a stack of file folders nearly as high as the Chrysler 
Tower. 


That's the actual output of a NEW NATIONAL 36 HYDRAULIC cutter 
working at the rate of 120,000 folders per hour. 


Tab cutting is a “plus feature” available only with National Cutters —~ 
all of which are equipped to do VERTICAL as well as SHEAR cutting. 


National Hydraulics make every cutting operation easier — because 
they are FULLY HYDRAULIC. Both the automatic clamp and the knife 
itself are powered by hydraulic action. 


Watch for the 57” Hydraulic Coming Soon. 


NATIONAL Cutter Division 
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New nam 
for an old rw 


ust what 


pamphlets, 
ro Ya": Narr 


feeding, smooth, quiet © 


High speed; up to 250 stitches Pe 


to 39 round wire; 
gl/y” throat; 26" x 26" floor space: 
width of gaddie-stitched 


minute; ia Be 


Maximum 
books, 14”. 


STITCHING wire pIvIsiON 


cd MPANY 


go 8: \linois 


' Other A 
cme Boo 
k Stitchers up to 21 
2" capacity 
7 
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= the label of Quality - Price - Service 


INDEXED BY 
C. E. FINCK 


Cee CLLALIST [TO Te ERBDE” 






Grincen-nie WONTROL ... through Indexing 


Provide that dramatic appeal to your printed 
message* through the use of low-cost Indexing. 
The C. E. Finck Printing Service, Inc., a plant 












solely devoted to better Indexing, is in a position 
to produce more economically, faster 
and more accurate indexing or tab- 
bing. Request our FREE indexing 

sheet showing the vari- 





} Z_ ler ous types of Indexes and 
yy —In how they may be ap- 





eaiecenee (| plied to your printing. 
nme 


at 


! 
* @ Sales Manuals 


® Price Lists 
®@ Catalogs ® Booklets, etc. 


C. E. FINCK printing service 
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Classics 


for children... 










Published by 
Books Inc., N. Y. 
by arrangement 

with Harper & 
Brothers, N.Y. 






a 2° aq Glue for you! 


Bound with 
SWIFT'S GLUE 







Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, Heidi and the rest will get heavy handling through the years. 


Each book in this handsome ten volume set is bound to last with Swift’s Glue. 


We have a complete line of adhesives for you. There’s a Swift’s Glue for every bindery operation. 


These include dependable flexible and liquid animal glues; starch, dextrin, resin and rubber base adhesives. 


For prompt, efficient service 


write your nearest Swift Adhesive Plant: 





e Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago, Ill. S. San Francisco, Calif. 

W | 0 MT) ut n y Cleveland, Ohio S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
E. Cambridge, Mass. S. St. Paul, Minn. 

. Ft. Worth, Texas 
Adhesive Products Department Harrison, N. J. Swift Canadian Co., Ltd.: 
NC a ints Kansas City, Kan. Toronto, Ontario 

Los Angeles, Calif. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
National Stock Yards,Il]l. Montreal, Quebec 
N. Portland, Ore. 215 Maguire St. 
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For Real 7 in Perforating... 





20 


ROSBACK 


ROTARY 


the 


PONY 


‘® Big jobs . . . little jobs . . . long runs 
... short runs . . . on both continuous 
and “strike”? work the Pony Rotary 
literally “eats up” perforating jobs of 
every kind and type. Whether you fig- 
ure on the basis of cost-per-job or pro- 
duction-per-hour you will find the Pony 
Rotary, by far, the most profitable 


perforator you can use. 


With the Pony Rotary you perforate, 
on the average, four or five sheets at 
each feed instead of one or two and as 


many lines at one time as you have 






perforating heads on your machine. 


Such time-saving, low-cost production 
is possible only because of the original 
and exclusive round hole rotary prin- 
ciple which can be had on no other per- 


forator, except a Rosback, at any price. 


A complete description of the Rosback 
Pony Rotary Perforator, together with 
photos showing its various features, is 
contained in a new bulletin which we 
shall be glad to send you, on request. 
Write us for it, or ask your nearest 


Rosback dealer for full details. 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY .. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 


Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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a “natural” for newspaper 
headings and display lines 
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Contact Bold Condensed 


has all the desirable features of old favorites...readability and adapt- 
ability... plus a “new look” of crisp freshness and fashionable modernity. 










@ Contact Bold Condensed is cast in sizes 
eful 


* 8 to 84 point, including 42 point, a us 
Contact Bold Condensed Italie intermediate size for newspaper head- 
was primarily designed as a worthy companion for upright Contact Bold eee tera 


Condensed It possesses individual merit as a close-fitting, trim, force- Ask for complete specimen showing. 


eheaeted Now in stock at your ATF Branch 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Branches In Prntpl Cli 
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i a happy book 


BECAUSE MY BACK FITS FINE, 
My JOINTS ARE PERFECT 
AND I CAN’T SPLIT MY SIDES LAUGHING 





You can have more smiles per book at less cost, so why not be 
happy too with American Adhesives that give increased produc- 
tion and a better quality book—realize the profit of increased 
production at lower costs. 


“Glue Up Flexible Glue No. 11” 
“Back Lining Machine Flexible Glue No. 600” 
“TEMPERSET* Flexible Glue No. 78” 


The new AKTON*, PHLEX-BIND* and SOLV-TEX* Tk 
products—The new “SYNTHO* Casing-in Paste” that permits 

faster turn over in the press and which also produces the finest 

joint, these pastes are famous for use on all papers and fabrics. 

For over 50 years “BETTER ADHESIVES THRU RE- 

SEARCH’”™* has given us the “know-how.” 


AMERICAN ADHESIVES are in regular use by many of the 
leading book manufacturers across the country. Request samples @ |; 
today and compare the difference. 


P.S. Did you know that you can stick and spot label on any type a 
material (including metals) with your regular equipment using | 
water soluble American Adhesives ? 


ght! Ve 


C] Manufacturers of natural and synthetic adhesives for book manufacture. 


- * American Adhesive 


“” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, .INC. 


& 







/ 


*TRADE MARK 


* Pat. and Pat. Applied 13th Street & 3rd Avenue . Brooklyn 15, W. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 © SOuth 8-9046 
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4 Ma OF ENGINEERING CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THE NEW IMPROVED %icccay 


CASING-IN MACHINE 


These are the outstanding features which have made the Murray 
Casing-in Machine trouble free and economical in operation:— 


® It can be worked by one operator only, and on this basis com- 
pares favorably with any other Machine on the market as re- 
gards economical production. 


® It rounds and forms the cases to fit the joints of the books 
automatically on electrically heated formers. 


® It reduces the cost of production. 
® It produces work of higher quality. 


® It is moderate in first cost. 


sepenieneneenees 
Se 


The Murray Casing-in Machine embodies new improvements in 
design. . . . A new mechanism which gives extra exactitude in the 
application of the adhesive to the books. 


The novel mechanism, in conjunction with the old method of feed- 
ing the books with exact centering on the supporting Book Blade, 
ensures the exact distribution and application of the adhesive; 
below the joint, over the scrim area, and over the end paper with 


just sufficient quantity to ensure perfect adhesion, and this without 
excess at any point. 


Perfect adhesion without excess means: free “opening-up” of the 
books after pressing; absence of loose joints and blisters and free- 
dom from repairs due to Casing-in Machine failures. 


Sole American Distibutors 


BOMAC 


TRADING CORP. 


People's Bank Building, Passaic, New Jersey. 
"Phone: Passaic 2-4244, Cables: Bomac Passaic. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
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3 questions 


That deserve high-priority rating 
among PAPER CUTTER BUYERS 


TAKE SEYBOLD Heavy-Duty 40” Precision 
Paper Cutting Machines. 

Seybold certainly has not overlooked any oppor- 
tunity to make the operator’s work easier, and 
safer. Of course a Seybold has a clutch, clamp pres- 
sure adjustment, illuminated table and gauges, 
etc. We consider all of them minor to the major 
job of “How well”, “How much” and “How long”. 
That is why we continue to stress the importance 


of “Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous 
Double-Shear knife action”. 

These are the two all important reasons why 
Seybold owners get cleaner, more accurate cutting 
. . . why chatter marks are eliminated . . . why 
there are no uncut sheets at the bottom of the 
pile . . . why knives stay sharp and last longer . . . 
why upkeep is reduced to a minimum...why years 
of usefulness are added to the life of the machine. 


Now Available — Seybold Heavy-Duty 40” Precision Paper Cutters 


In line with our policy of “first come, first served”, Seybold offers a limited 
number of Heavy-Duty 40” Paper Cutters for early delivery—as soon as 
4 to 6 weeks in many instances. These machines are now on display at all 
Seybold district offices. Send in the coupon for additional information. 
Better yet, stop in and see this machine in action today. Find out for yourself 
why “Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous Double-Shear knife 


action” makes such a big difference in paper cutter performance. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


HARRIS PRESSES ¢ SEYBOLD CUTTERS 
OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Harris-Seybold Company on 
1 Offices, Cleveland 5, 
. oi send additional information 


F lease have representative call on me on or about 
) 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto 
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@ Stronger than ordinary glue 


@ Dries in 15 minutes 
@ Perfectly flexible in any weather 


@ Saves Money 


Here's the new, improved, superior synthetic resin glue — BOOK-FLEX. 
Yeu'll find it perfect for all types of adhesive usages in hand or machine if You Use The 
gluing-off and casing-in . . . for hand-lining up . . . for padding. PERFECT 
Everywhere — from the smallest to the largest edition binders . . . in small BINDER MACHINE 
hand work shops . . . in trade binderies . . . you'll find BOOK-FLEX giving +5 bg bet 
superior service day after day. gives vastly superior 
results. 


p= ie a kta 8 


A Complete Line of Glues and Pastes . emesis anise remememenanatal 
for all Binding Purposes WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FEDERAL ADHESIVES CORP. 


640-646 Dean St. . Phone STerling 3-1810 ‘ Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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“The best companions are the best books” 


LORD CHESTERFIELD, Letters to Lord Huntingdon 


Like all good companions, a good text and a good cover go 
together... belong together ... complement each other. 

“Reasons why” Scott Forsmann selected Lacrtex green linen for 
"YOU" and Lacrtex tan linen for the subsequent "YOU AND 
OTHERS"... beauty, durability, and accurate reproduction of color 
and design being thus assured. 


L.E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
WHARTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York: 130 West 42nd St. * LOngacre 4-0080 


CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street ° BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seomon, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Mass. 
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economical 


Keep production costs down with the Crawley Rounder and Backer. Compact design 
and skillful engineering makes this Rounder and Backer the answer to today's problems 
of rising labor, plant, and machinery costs. Only one operator is needed to operate 
the new Crawley Rounder and Backer. Frictionless ball bearings on all revolving shafts 
reduce wear, cut power consumption and lower production costs. 

For economy—get a Crawley. 


efficient 


Two generations of bookbinding experience and engineering skill go into the pro- 
duction of the Crawley Rounder and Backer. New cluster gear for changing speeds 
increases efficiency and strengthens the machine, Internal steel gears make possible its 
streamlined, compact design and reduce valuable floor space. 


For efficiency—get a Crawley. 


adaptable 


Use the Rounder and Backer which best meets your production needs. Three Crawley 
models are used and preferred in book binderies in every country. The STANDARD 
will take books 3!/2” to’ 10/2” wide, 2!/2” to 12%” high or long, and Vg to 3%” thick. 
A SMALL SIZE model, built to order, will take books 3 to 10/2” wide, 2'/2 to 12%” 
high or long, and '/g to 134” thick. The EXTRA LARGE model, also built to order, will 
take books 3'/2 to II'/2” wide, 2/2 to 17” high or long, and '/4 to 3!/2” thick. 

For adaptability to meet your needs—get a Crawley. 





THE 


RAWLEY 
BOOK MACHINERY CO. 


326 KETURAH STREET 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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Brighten UP 
with 
BRIGHTEN LEAF 


Today, more than ever, there is a REAL demand 
for better looking book covers. Many binders have 
helped to increase publishers’ sales by advocating 
covers stamped with Brighten Roll Leaf in prefer- 
ence to ordinary ink stamped jobs. Brighten Leaf 
adds that little “touch” so necessary for appeal to 


“package conscious” buyers. Brighten up with 


Brighten Leaf. 


GRIFFIN, CaMPBE. na Waisn, Inc 


50 EAST 21st ey 17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


In New England 


Marsuatt Son & Warerock Inc. 


82 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Chutadized, textbook s edbieicd 
give LIWCER WEAR Y 


Be sure of longer-wearing textbook Durasized for longer wear. 
bindings by specifying Impregnated Say]- Try Sayltex and Saylking for better 
L.< tex (a Group C fabric) and Impregnated results at no extra cost. Send for samples 
Saylking (a Group C: fabric). They’re both and compare! 





*Durasized 
A special process used in the manufacture 
of Impregnated SAYLTEX and Impregnat- 
ed SAYLKING that insures longer wear to 
the finished binding...oil-free and starch- 
free, too. 





SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Main Office: ad 

SAYLESVILLE, R. 1. 

a oa New York Office: 

itd ae 72 LEONARD STREET 

‘ Chicago Office: 

608 S. DEARBORN STREET 

AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS — Pacific Coast: HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle + Boston: WHITE SON CO. + New York:BROOKS-LOESTER CO. 
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n producing lasting literature, profound writings 
are not enough. They must be bound to outlive time 
and decay under varying conditions. This lesson time 
has taught us all. Therefore, choose the finest adhesives 


. .. UPACO adhesives. 


he Union Paste Company meets your every demand 
with a full line of superior book adhesives — the result 
of nearly a century of skilled research in the develop- 
ment of the proper adhesive for a multitude of book- 
binding operations. 


et us know your problem by letter or telephone. 
We feel confident that we have the answer. 


<— 


Old Favori McGuffey Reade 
See rpactti., FRE UNION PASTE COMPANY 


1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE HYDE PARK, MASS. © 


.B'A Eb, 2% & O28: 3S.) Ves S EN CEB 2:46.46 
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used by Printers, 
Lithographers, Binders -for 


ACRAPLATE 


FOR RUBBER AND PLASTIC PLATE PRODUCTION 
225 ; ; 2 
200 
| NUMBER OF. 
ACRAPLATES 
TIN SERVICE | 


1939 


Leading Plants are Installing them at 
the Fastest Rate in History 


ot 

There’s a good reason why so many 
leading plants in the United States and 
abroad are installing ACRAPLATES to- 
day. The equipment itself...the rubber 
and plastic plates it produces...permit 
the increased production and lowered 
costs so important today and for the 
future. Write for Bulletin 241 and com- 
plete details. 


LAKE ERIE 
Engineering Corp. 
513 Woodward Avenue 


eh, , . ENGINE CORI Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
ter and Christensen Machines : 
: All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold ond serviced by Offices in Principal Cities and 
Dexter Folder Company + General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. —— —f Forvign — 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dalles, Denver, Sam Pranciece, Lov Anecles, Seattle, Toronte, Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes and types— 
CHRISTENGEN ochinas are bait by Chriotereen Mohiee Compoen ot ieoten Wee stereotyping...plastics molding...processing...rubber vulcanizing 


Face ae . - .--metal working ..forging...metal extrusion...special purpose. 
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ALL PURPOSE GOLD CORPORATION 
Mes 


DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 


Vani 


— 
le 


ALL PURPOSE 
GOLD CORP. 


Main Office and Factory 
320 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
if -1)-Telalelal Tam dielalel ise Ene vaeleind Cable ALPURGOLL 


Boston - Chicago- London: Paris: New York 
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have 

you seen the 
new _ improved 
CHAMELEON 
LEATHERETTE ? 


It is proving itself a most 


VERSATILE, 

ACCEPTABLE, & 
INEXPENSIVE 
case covering material. 
Distributors in key points have 
ample stock for spot delivery. 


Name of the one nearest you and 


generous samples on request 


from 


= Coated Paper Corp. 














No One is Immune from Silicosis! 


Don’t Risk Sickness by Breathing Dust! 


HERE’S PREVENTION AT 
VERY LITTLE COST! 


No matter what your dust problem in 
using grinding wheels or buffs, get our 


solution before deciding. 








We know how easy it is to continue without a dust 
collector. Remember! Don't be fooled if the dust 
looks thin and light. This thin light dust is the easiest 
to breathe. So you may easily contract colds, pneu- 


monia, tuberculosis or other dangerous infection. 
GET THE 


FREE FOLDER ft E I M A N B b O S : aachon op geet 














“THEY TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEA 
cit frum cylinder through bypane tn | OUTLET Vacuum & Pressure 
way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 

curved inner surface of cylinder means for g Powerful 


PAPER FEEDER PICKUP 
ROTARY VACUUM PUMPS 


Continued output on a printing press, 
folder, ruler, or any other paper handling 


















































Enclosed stud in piston holds 
wing close to cylinder at top, 
preventing loss of sir pressure 
or vacuum. 

Air coming in at inlet 
at side comes through 
this slot into 
cylinder head by- 
pass and thence 
into the cylinder. 
No opening in cyr 
inner surface 

of cylinder 
means quiet 
operation. 


INLET machine is too important to be entrusted 
threaded > 

for standard to just any vacuum pump. 

iron pipe. 


That means you will have continuous 
smooth, powerful vacuum pick-up and 
positive blowing sheet separation—one 
at a time or both together. 


Get the Printing Industry's 50-Year 
Leader and you will make no mistake. 


No compositio 
tips to require 
renewel frequently. 


Wing kept in constant 
contect with cylinder 
by centrifugal force. 


Wing and cylinder 
surface become 
hard and glassy- 
like, insuring 

@ perfect fit 


end positive pressure thus becoming wear- 
or vacuum. compensating by the action 
of centrifugal force. . 
Big air spece resulting 

from small piston end 


curved wings. Newark 5, N. Z 


INSIST ON THIS PUMP ON YOUR NEXT 172-1 Christie Street 
—_ FEEDER or GET THE FREE INFORMATION 







The easy-acwion 
hinge enables wing 
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a CONVENTION SALUTE 





>. 


% We hail October . . . banner month highlighted by the 
industry's outstanding conventions of the Book Manu- 
facturers' Institute, the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, and the Printing Industry of America. 





J At convention time, or any time, one subject that bookbinding experts 
can always get together on, is the superior quality of binders board. 
Only binders board is made on a wet-machine and pressed hydraulically 
for density, strength and resilience. And America's oldest maker of 


binders board is SHRYOCK BROTHERS, INC. 


BINDERS BOARD 


MILL—DOWNINGTOWN, PA. “PAPYRUS MILLS 1790” 


SHRYOCK BROS... INC. 


Philadelphia Office, 404 Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. Phone: LO 3-0144 





hy Us Money / 


You save both and are assured of a job well-done 
by assigning the entire task to one complete plant. 
@ EDITION BINDING 
<€ @ PLASTIC BINDING 
© STEP INDEXING => 
From the flat sheet to the finished book. Serving the best 
known publishers and printers since 1847 with quality. 
For courteous attention with intelligent service please call 


WaAtkins 4-1243-4-5. 


JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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@ ACCURATE CUTTING 
@ READILY ADJUSTED 
@ EASY T0 OPERATE 
@ SOLIDLY BUILT 

@ SAFETY LOCK 


Challenge Lever Cutters 
are built in two sizes— 
26% and 30% inches. 
They are moderately 
priced and built for 
years of service. 


@ Unyielding cutting table obtained by solid center 
support anchored to heavy side frames and the strongly 
ribbed overhanging arch over the table. This rigid 
construction means long life and accurate, clean cutting 
from first to last sheet. 


@ Lever mechanism carefully balanced for easy oper- 
ation and high cutting speed of paper piles up to 3% 
inches thick. 


@ Safety lock automatically locks the operating lever 
when returned to up position. 


@ Equipped with the exclusive Challenge ‘Easily 
Squared” back gage. Duplex steel tape marked in both 
4 and 2 inch graduations assures absolute accuracy 
in setting with the aid of a hairline indicator. 


@ The extra wide, polished knife bar is perfectly 
balanced and all capscrews can be tightened without 
raising knife bar from the table. Knife bar gibs are 
adjustable. 


@ Six-spoke dished clamp wheel gives the operator 
convenient and easy, yet unyielding finger hold on 
clamping mechanism. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


RAND HAVEN MICH 





WRITE for Sample Book 
showing the entire Line of 
McLaurin-Jones IDEAL Gummed Hollands. 


McLaurin-Jones Company 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
Offices: New York « Chicago «+ Los Angeles 
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NEW BUSINESS 


FOR YOUR 
BINDERY 


The Smyth No. 3 Casing-in machine 
allows a bindery to produce an un- 
usually wide variety of book sizes 
and by doing so greatly broadens 
the scope of the work that can be 
handled. Through this machine alone 
a bindery can often attract a good 
deal of work that has previously 


gone elsewhere. 


Another very practical operating 
advantage of the Smyth No. 3 is the 
fact that it forms the backs of the 
cases and eliminates case back form- 


ing as a separate operation. 


Look at the specifications . . . note 
the wide range that gives you flex- 
ibility, the speed that gives you high 
production, and the compactness of 
this practical casing-in machine. 
More details are available in an illus- 


trated bulletin. Send for your copy. 


E.C. FULLER CO. Sold by SMYTH-HORNE LTD; 


13 Bedford Row 
Chicago " ° London W. C. 1, England 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
: ‘N BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURING CO. ° HARTFORD 6, CONN.., U.S.A. 
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For that “specia al” book 
Ask for the NEW improved 


HOLLISTON YN ST URDITE 


Perfect anchorage 


Rumples with t 
resiliency © 


Will not 
ecrack @ peel @ scuff 


—and has the pro 
a * flexibility 


the 
¢ leather 


worwoon, MAS®: 





C thee and “orwarded 


Is This Where We Came in? 


= OF THE DISCUS- 
sion, rumor, fact, and assorted opinion 
pervading the industry today tends to 
make one theorize on how short is the 
memory of man. So short, indeed, that 
in looking over the industry one gets 
the feeling of attending a continuous 
feature movie theatre where one has 
reached that point in which one is 
sure that he saw that part before. One 
is torn between the desire to see it 
through to the end as a complete unit 
of thought, or to go out into the sun- 
light. 

Unfortunately, the industry can’t go 
out into the sunlight, and with equal 
force it is fortunate that it cannot 
evade the responsibility of conducting 
an orderly competitive industry in the 
best way it can. 

Watching the characters flit across 
the screen, what do we see? A mustach- 
ioed villain, titled price-cutting, tem- 
porarily gaining the upper hand over 
the fair heroine, business success, with 
the hero common sense, for the mo- 
ment fuming helplessly in the bonds 
of national indifference. 

Good old price-cutting — no matter 
what the period or the occasion, he’s 
always there, spreading the insidious 
perfume of greed! 

“Gee, I can save a heap of money on 
this job by giving it to Blank who said 
he can do it for half.” Breathes there 
the man who never that to himself 
hath said? 

Price-cutting flourishes under two 
sets of conditions: one, when business 
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is slack, wages are low, and “we just 
gotta get sump’n to keep the shop 
busy”; two, when costs are high, and 
business is showing signs of decline. 

There are two kinds of price cutting. 
You can take your choice as to which 
is the more vicious. One is the ardent, 
right-across-the-board cutter. He doesn’t 
know what his own costs are, never 
will, and doesn’t care. Whatever the 
price he is called upon to bid against, 
you can be.sure he'll cut it gleefully, 
without regard to methods, materials, 
or quality. Ordinarily the ordinary 
business cycle will eliminate him, but 
of late he’s managed to survive into 
the war periods, in which he stores 
up enough unexpected profit to keep 
going for quite a while. 

Another is the character who knows 
darn well what his costs are, but cuts 
his figure anyway, just to get the job. 
His actions invariably cause others to 
lose confidence in the structure of their 
cost systems, and rapidly undermine the 
work of those who have long preached 
with Dickens, that famous proverb of 
income and outgo. For our money he’s 
a more potential menace threat to the 
industry than the other, for his policies 
tend to depress the entire industrial 
level of sane production at sane prices. 

There is no getting around the fact 
that one lost job in a plant will soon 
infect the entire organization. You 
simply cannot conceal the necessity for 
a reduction of service, quality or ma- 
terials in order to meet the quoted fig- 
ure, and once the door is opened to 
such policies it becomes increasingly 
difficult to resist further recessions. The 


break-even point is soon reached and 
passed, and more rapidly, when a policy 
of indiscriminately 
followed. 


The clamor of customers who fre- 
quently have the least reason to com- 
plain about prices is very likely to over- 
come the silent satisfaction of those 
who know that they are paying a fair 
price and have no desire to chisel. 


slashing prices is 


By no means may it be argued that 
prices may not at all be reduced. Cer- 
tainly if one is facing an increased 
sales resistance, there is a compulsion 
to investigate production methods, etc., 
to see if some economies cannot be 
effected which will reduce a plant’s own 
costs and hence its selling price. But 
to take bit in teeth and slash blindly 
in order to hold uncertain business, is 
inviting future disaster. 

But such has been the policy of the 
binding industry for more years than 
we care to recall. The result has been 
alternating periods of starvation and 
luxury. 


Trade associations have fought bit- 
terly, patiently, and in some measure, 
fruitfully against this tendency, until 
we wonder that they are not wholly 
discouraged. The trade press has like- 
wise implored its readers to adhere to 
sound accounting and business prin- 
ciples and will continue to do so. This 
period, when volume is admittedly low- 
er than in the immediate past but not 
in such desperate straits as in the thir- 
ties, is the time for a+ resolute stand 
on wildcat price cutting before the in- 
dustry is dealt irreparable harm. 
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ALL THE ANSWERS 
As handy as.... 


your Telephone — 


When you want BINDERS BOARD there’s an ad- 
vantage in talking direct to the mill, to the men 
who know what stock is being run, how soon it 
can be shipped, and when delivery will be made. 
It’s positive information. And that’s what you get 


when you order rugged, dense, durable FAN- 
DANGO BOARD. 


a 
FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


Phone or write 
for complete details 
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BMI Approves Bookmobile Plan 


Book Manufacturers to Probe New Book Markets & Expand Research; Annual 


Convention 


A PPROVAL OF THE 
establishing of a traveling Bookshop or 
“Bookmobile,” as an experiment in 
book marketing to be conducted by the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, was voted 
at the body’s annual convention at the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
October 27-30. This project is another 
in a series of steps into book market- 
ing studies the BMI has made since 
1944, when they issued their People & 
Books report. Other efforts to encour- 
age wider development of the book 
market, are the $1000 Gutenberg Award 
to the book held by a BMlI-selected 
jury to have done the most to influence 
American thought in the past year, the 
$1000 American Booksellers Association 
award to the store which submits the 
best method of moving its current 
stocks. All three projects are to be put 
into action this year. 


Publisher's viewpoint 


In contrast to the BMI’s expressed in- 
tent to carry on their efforts to improve 
the book market, was the plea from the 
publishers (who have their own project, 
the Ohio Book Plan, for sales promo- 
tion), that manufacturers adopt over a 
dozen enumerated steps to reduce book 
manufacturing prices, including resis- 
tance to union demands, even to the 
point of taking a strike (without pub- 
lishers’ assistance), lowered executive 
and sales salaries, more production, im- 
proved equipment, etc. In return, pub- 
lishers would seek to produce fewer 
but better books, secure better distribu- 
tion, and seek new markets. 

The manufacturers had their turn at 
bat earlier, though no publishers were 
present to hear the charges of BMI 
counsel, Judge Raymond Tiffany, mak- 
ing his annual report to the industry. 
The counsel wasted no time on pleas- 
antries as he accused the industry of 
exhuming a problem which had been 
thought to be buried with the desperate 
thirties, namely, that of pricing policy 
in the face of pressure from certain 
publishing firms intent on driving costs 
to new lows and special services to new 
highs. 


Bertram Wolff (H. Wolff, Book Mfg. 
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Hears 


Publisher's Brief, Labor, 


Co.) succeeds John B. Ballou (Vail- 
Ballou Press) as president, following 
the annual election. 

Other topics of the session were labor 
relations, overtime, changes in the bas- 
ing point rates on freight, cost account- 
ing, research, safety work, each of which 
will be dealt with in the following day- 
by-day summary: 


WEDNESDAY 


In opening the convention, Ballou 
summarized the achievements and prog- 
ress of the Institute during the past 
year, thanked his officers, committee, 
and executive staff for their assistance 
and cooperation, and the members for 
their part in making his two year term 
of office successful. He closed with an 
announcement of the personnel of the 
nominating and resolutions committees, 
before introducing Melville C. Bailey 
(Quinn & Boden) who reported on the 
Institute’s current financial status and 
upon its future budget, upon which de- 
cision was reserved for further review 
of budget items. 


Plaudits for break-even survey 


That the cost accounting committees’ 
Herculean task of compiling an inten- 
sive study on the break-even point (re- 
published in B&BP the past few months) 
had won it plaudits from not only 
many of the Institute’s members, but 
from outside sources such as universi- 
ties and cost accounting associations, 
was noted in the talk by A. J. Ammon, 
(American Book-Stratford Press) on 
“How Cost Accounting Can Assist Man- 
agement in a Period of Declining Vol- 
ume.” He revealed that the committee 
has begun work on a manual for the 
establishment of cost accounting infor- 
mation in those plants which operate 
with a departmental hourly cost system, 
rather than a direct percentage on 
labor. He urged management to use 
their cost accounting system to the 
utmost in spotting weak points in the 
organization which tended to force op- 
erating costs up, and suggested that all 
study fixed costs carefully to determine 
if some of them could be converted to 
variable costs. 


Cost Finding, 


Overtime Reports 


Ammon commented upon the avail- 
ability of numerous motion and time 
studies which might be utilized in set- 
ting performance standards in the in- 
dustry, and said that synthetic times 
for various general operations were 
available which might be utilized in 
making studies of industry jobs. Never- 
theless, he concluded, despite admitted 
limitations and shortcomings, he 
doubted if operational efficiency could 
be raised more than 25%. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, the apathy of much management 
toward cost accounting was roundly de- 
cried, and a plea was voiced for a study 
on depreciation, production rates and 
costs, and related topics. Lew Whitton 
(Franklin Bindery) urged that bulletins 
on rates and costs per hour, similar to 
those of EBA, be issued by the institute 
as a guide to pricing practice. 


Pricing a la 1930 


The general counsel’s report tore im- 
mediately into the pricing practices of 
the membership, in which the Judge 
saw exhumed the disastrous policies of 
1935. He charged that the book manu- 
facturing industry was the target of cer- 
tain trade publishers in a fevered effort 
to drive prices down, by such schemes 
as block buying, and assorted efforts 
to “divide and conquer.” He compared 
conditions here with those in the coun- 
tries which he visited while abroad this 
summer as delegate to the International 
Federation of Master Printers in Stock- 
holm. Publishing abroad has undergone 
a similar decline while costs have risen, 
but it has been found impossible to re- 
duce manufacturing prices. 

Tiffany reviewed the barren results 
of a conference he held with some pub- 
lishers representatives and John B. Hag- 
gerty, of the International Brotherhood 
of. Bookbinders, in which the former 
had produced no reasonable arguments 
as to why book prices could not be 
increased, hence failing to convert Hag- 
gerty to the belief that a new wage in- 
crease was unjustifiable. 


No competition abroad 
Turning to the European scene, he ad- 
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Reunion in U. S. A.; C. E. Erick- 
son (Mountain States Bindery) (left) 
greets a former fellow worker and 
townsman, Nils Ahlund of Gote- 
burg, Sweden. while Counsel V. 
Raymond Tiffany joins in the 
“skoal''! 


vised his hearers that despite the mag- 
nificent quality of work which eman- 
ated from continental plants, located in 
good buildings with modern equipment, 
handling of materials and books was 
very poor. The U. S. has nothing to 
fear from European book manufactur- 
ing competition for at least five years, 
he asserted, because of living conditions, 
the shortage of paper, and other con- 
tributory causes. However, he recited 
an incident which demonstrated that 
Austria was looking to develop a market 
for her books here to replace that for- 
merly supplied by Germany. 

The manufacturing clause in the 
copyright law is needed more than ever 
before, Tiffany warned, in relating how 
the favored nation clause applied in a 
treaty with China. 

He demanded that the industry ex- 
pend greater effort in research to con- 
tinue quality levels, but to permit re- 
duction of prices. But this in turn, 
must be buttressed by greater pride and 
craftsmanship. 

Research in fields other than produc- 
tion is likewise needed, the counsel 
continued, citing labor research before 
touching upon his next topic, the size 
of the industry. 


Growth of industry 


From a set of tables prepared by his 
office, Tiffany demonstrated the growth 
of the association since its inception in 
1932, as shown at right. 

At this point, the counsel brought 
all his guns to bear on_ publishing, 
charging that it had not done its pri- 
mary job, that of promoting new mar- 
kets. According to American Library 
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COMPLETE PLANTS 


Firm Employees Wages Billings 
A 1932 284 318,228 764,638 
1947 784 2,548,208 5,239,344 
B 1932 462 585,258 1,305,322 
1947 666 2,268,696 3,683,187 
Cc 1932 201 217,118 467,517 
1947 316 863,643 1,338,843 
D 1932 166 180,909 604,223 
1947 468 1,472,732 3,146,800 


BINDERIES ONLY 


A 1932 99 66,141 140,844 
1947 103 409,633 699,844 
B 1932 32 30,371 75,981 
1947 80 171,118 304,350 
Cc 1932 217 170,983 393,519 
1947 356 1,124,929 2,491,861 


Association figures he quoted, 35,000,000 
people have no access to books! Hav- 
ing inquired of a number of industrial 
and marketing executives what they 
would spend to develop a market of 
that size for their own product, he was 
told that they would not stop at $1,000,- 
000 or even $2,000,000. 

In conclusion Tiffany advised his 
members not to overlook the new na- 
tional security act and the inevitable 
controls on economy it would produce. 


Research makes gains 

Research held the spotlight for the first 
portion of the afternoon program, at 
which Ralph Box (Country Life Press), 
reviewing the progress of the BMI’s ex- 
periments with hot-melt adhesives, rec- 
ommended that the Institute adopt a 
budget of $36,000 for continued re- 
search to develop the use of this type 
of adhesive in lining-up, casing-in, 
gluing-off, case-making as well as testing 
of books, and plant production as- 
sistance. In defining the need for the 
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Left below, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Lundgren (Engdahl Bindery, Chi- 
seat pause for a chat with C. E. 
Finck (Finck Printing Service, N. Y. 
C.) and Lew Whitton (Franklin 
Bindery, Chicago). 










Right, A. diFranco (National Ad- 
hesives) joins a West by Sou'west 
roup with the Ericksons and C, T. 
Bean (American Beauty Cover). 








extended program, it was pointed out 
that the major objective is to integrate 
forwarding operations into a continu- 
ous mechanized process, with replace- 
ment or modification of existing ma- 
chinery only as necessary. To date, the 
thermo-plastic or hot-melt adhesive is 
proving the most promising. Tests con- 
ducted on gluing off in three plants 
have indicated that the formula devel- 
oped to date performs satisfactorily, 
with good intra-signature penetration, 
fast setting, non-scufiing, responsiveness 
to backing; that it bonds with animal 
glue in some conditions, is low in cost, 
approximately 30c lb. So far only two 
disadvantages have been observed: 1, 
that in certain types of binding, the 
hot-melt loses flexibility on aging; 2, 
that when high concentrations of plas- 
ticizer are used and in a sequence in 
which trimming follows gluing-off, there 
is some tendency for the adhesive to 
block on adjacent books. 


Need more testing 


Accelerated aging and other evaluative 
testing of books must be carried on to 
determine if hot-melt has the stamina 
for long life. Aid must also be extended 
to member plants in problems of pro- 
duction through plant visits by Battelle 
engineers. 

D. J. Byers, and Terry of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, took up the dis- 
cussion of the subject on the con- 
clusion of Box’s report. Terry ex- 
plained that a range of 275-375° was 
suitable on hot-melts for gluing off, and 
that World Publishing, Kingsport Press, 
and American-Stratford were using hot- 
melt gluing off in regular production. 
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The researchers are seeking to establish 
two adhesives which will be suitable 
for all three major operations. One, 
with some variation, and one which 
need not ve varied. Plant trials are set 
for mid-November on this operation. 
In conclusion he summed up much of 
the report as described above estimating 
the overall cost of the adhesive at 
{0c a lb. 

Edward Triebe of Kingsport, speak- 
ing from the floor, informed the mem- 
bers that Kingsport had readily and 
lreely pooled their experience and in- 
terest in hot-melt adhesives with the 
Research Committee. For the good of 
the industry, he pleaded, “do not cut 
research funds now!” 

Homer J. Winkler of Battelle deliv- 
ered an impressive argument in behalf 
of continued research, citing that the 
ultimate goal of research is benefit to 
everyone, and that all are deeply con- 
cerned with cutting costs. This is ex- 
actly what the BMI program will do, 
he avowed. He marshalled the reasons 
for continued research, and _ asserted 


Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Spinner 


(Plastic Binding, 
Chicago) pause for a snapshot. 


that its costs should be approximately 


1% of annual sales volume. In the 
book industry this would amount to 
$1,000,000 a year! In closing he pre- 
dicted that many of today’s production 
problems would be non-existent if re- 
search had been started earlier. 


Weighty matters take 
over as, (I to r): Ra 
Harwood (Harper Bros. 
seeks cost reduction; 
Judge Tiffany notes a 
point as Sidney Saten- 
stein (American-Strat- 
ford) awaits a Book- 
mobile query, and Ralph 
Box (Country Life Press) 
seeks support for further 
research in adhesives. 
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Deviny warns on labor 


Winkler was followed by the Hon. John 
J. Deviny, the nation’s Public Printer, 
in a summary of the work of his di- 
vision. He reminded his hearers that 
even labor recognized that it must not 
secure new rate increases without ad- 
vances in production efficiency and that 
the new security program would most 
certainly drain off employees to the 
services and armament industries, as 
well as result in allocations on ma- 
terials. Deviny predicted some hard 
sledding for the industry as these con- 
ditions came into being but stood for 
an “essential” rating for the printing 
and binding business in the event of 
a national emergency. 

Unhesitatingly he predicted that 
wages would rise further, and must be 
reflected in increased prices for serv- 
ices, but that the Printing Industry of 
America and others were leaving no 
possibility of cost reduction by new 
processes or methods as yet uninvesti- 
gated. 

The speaker reported that the GPO 
(which the BMI inspected the follow- 
ing day in a special morning tour and 
luncheon) produced 42,000,000 docu- 
ments in 1947, which sold for about 
$3,250,000. Nevertheless costs are sub- 
ject to constant study, as the GPO must 
forever defend its prices against assaults 
by other governmental departments, yet 
on the other hand, be careful about 
their credit. 

Turning to publishing, Deviny pre- 
dicted that various forms of perfect- 
bound books would soon be publicly 
accepted, but that substitute type-setting 
methods are not yet acceptable except 
for special purpose technical volumes. 

As an example of GPO’s efforts at 
keeping costs under control the speaker 
cited its library binding section, in 
which streamlined production was in- 
stalled to produce a binding as strong 
as the laced-in book at case book prices. 
The line is shut down, however, as 
soon as the volume does not justify its 
operation. 


Publishing forecast 


Stepping into the role of forecaster, he 
predicted that publishers will have to 


content themselves with the same vol- 
ume of sales as last year, and that the 
textbook industry has reached its peak, 
but will not experience a slump for 
some time to come. 

Fiction, he prophesied, will for a 
while suffer from the novelty of tele- 
vision, but books in general will gain 
from the current promotion of the study 
of great books, as launched by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. 

Since the session was running some- 
what behind schedule, the promotion 
and public relations proposals of the 
Book Industry Committee were merely 
outlined for the group by Sidney Saten- 
stein (American Book - Stratford), its 
chairman, and no action was taken until 
the following day. 


To stimulate prestige 


Summing up the necessity for the BMI- 
Newsletter, the Gutenberg Award and 
the ABA prize, Satenstein reminded his 
audience that the original purpose of 
the founding of the Employing Book- 
binders of America had been met over 
the years, i.e., the exchange of plant 
visits leading to technical advances, the 
creation of orderly competition. How- 
ever, to continue its growth, the In- 
stitute must consolidate prestige already 
won, and gain new recognition. To 
that end, the Newsletter, to circulate 
among all those interested in books, 
from publisher to librarian, has been 
established to impress upon them the 
part the book manufacturer plays in 
the making of books. He asked for as- 
sistance in its preparation, before dis- 
cussing the Gutenberg Award. 

This $1000 prize, he explained, will 
be awarded to one out of perhaps a 
half-dozen final contenders for the dis- 
tinction of having been the book that 
“made the greatest contribution to 
American thought” during the year 
past. The Award will be made at a 
dinner, at which replicas of Guten- 
berg’s press will be presented to run- 
ners-up, a gold version to the winner, 
in addition to the prize. 

Satenstein then explained his plan 
for another $1000 prize, to be drawn 
from the funds of the Book Industry 








Committee, to be awarded to the mem- 
ber of the American Booksellers Ass’n. 
with the most original plan to move 
current stock. 


Xerography film 

Xerography, or dry printing, was next 
demonstrated to the members in a film 
presentation by the Haloid Co., and 
the Battelle organization which has 
been carrying on research in its use. 
(For full details see page 77). This film 
was followed by the Research commit- 
tee’s own films of the actual use of hot- 
melt in gluing and lining-up machines. 


THURSDAY 


Some forty or more members of the 
organization and their wives made the 
lengthy tour Thursday of the GPO’s 35 
acres of plant space,-marveling at the 
equipment, and the intense organiza- 
tion of the plant for the production of 
every sort of printed item from a pad 
to a daily newspaper, including a large 
number of books. All then participated 
in luncheon at the plant cafeteria. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
program, W. J. Connelly, manager con- 
sumer relations, Bakelite Corp., dem- 
onstrated the wide use of plastics in 
industry with a number of examples 
of its use as protective coatings. His 
talk led to a question from the floor if 
vinylite could not be used as a protec- 
tive coating over stamped covers to pre- 
serve the lustre of ink and leaf stamp- 
ings. R. A. Calsibet, of Bakelite’s Coat- 
ings & Adhesives Material division, 
agreed that it could probably be so 
used. 


Labor relations reviewed 


Labor relations and relations with em- 
ployee and customer occupied the bal- 
ance of the afternoon’s program, with 
Melville Bailey presiding over the first 


What's new in plastics and labor management is told (i. to r.) by W. J. 


portion, in which he presented a panel 
on labor relations. 

The concept of a union which as- 
sists management in running its fac- 
tories, and maintaining a level of com- 
petition, thus far foreign to the graphic 
arts, was explained in a challenging ad- 
dress by William Gomberg, director of 
management engineering, International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 


Union aids management 

Commenting that employers in his 
union never made speeches about free 
enterprise, but practiced it daily in a 
sharply competitive field, Gomberg ex- 
plained that a single failure of a small 
firm had little effect on the industry, 
but that closing a sizable plant threat- 
ened the security of a large number of 
the members of his union and their 
families. Development of efficient 
methods of piece work and of coopera- 
tive action with employers to secure a 
stabilized industry led naturally to 
union cooperation in production plan- 
ning surveys. Beyond that stage of sug- 
gestion and plan, however, action is 
the employer's own responsibility. In 
closing he emphasized the danger of 
plant closure in a small town in which 
it may be the major support of the com- 
munity. The parallel was well taken to 
heart by many present. 

Union techniques in dealing with 
individual employers and in contrast, 
employer associations, were dealt with 
by Prof. Jesse L. Carpenter, N. Y. 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. The speaker 
related the change in bargaining tech- 
niques as small negotiations gave way 
to large scale nationwide bargaining. 

“Circuit riding” is the policy of se- 
curing terms from the weakest member 
first, then working the circuit of em- 
ployers in the area, constantly increas- 
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ing the terms until the union is back 
to the original firm, with a new set of 
demands. Standard form contracts, or 
guinea pigs, as well as mandated “in- 
ternational” laws, and other favorite 
tactics, were reviewed, as were counter- 
active methods by small employers 
groups. Since unions prefer to bargain 
with associations, unified action on the 
part of a small group can often be 
highly effective. 

Milton A. Smith, Trade Association 
Department, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, summarized the activities of 
Trade Associations in employee rela- 
tions, citing that management was gen- 
erally ill-prepared to meet the union at 
the bargaining table, and that the trade 
association fulfilled a vital need in ob- 
taining and preparing data for use in 
negotiations. 


Textbook standards revision 


The program was interrupted at this 
point to enable Col. E. W. Palmer to 
present a quick summary of the status 
of the proposed changes in textbook 
standards and negotiations, following 
the joint meeting in Atlanta September 
14. Of 37 items under discussion, the 
large majority, except for paper re- 
inforcements, covers, and adhesives, 
were settled. A subcommittee of the 
group will meet in Washington this 
month to conclude the discussion. As 
soon as all are approved, a formal out- 
line will be published. 


Back to labor went the convention, 
to hear its own Director of Labor Re- 
lations, Dr. Benjamin Werne, rip into 
those who counted upon the Taft-Hart- 
ley act as a protective cloak against 
labor difficulties. He itemized the ITU's 
featherbedding demands, the insistence 
that foremen should not be regarded 
as part of management, and asserted 





: Connelley (Bakelite) demonstrating plastic bandage; Wm. Gomberg (ILGWU) 
cites his union's aid to management, and Louis Waldman analyzes court ruling on “regular rate of pay". 











that the day and time of normal nego- 
tiations is over, that legalism has been 
substituted for it. Injunctions are no 
longer a check on unions, as evidenced 
by the absence of a fine on the con- 
tempt charge in the current ITU battle 
with the courts. The courts are uncer- 
tain, Werne pointed out, about inflict- 
ing penalties on labor. 

In addition, the speaker asserted, in- 
dustry faces a new threat in which em- 
ployees defy both management and 
their own leaders. Werne offered some 
suggestions on combatting this ten- 
dency, including educating supervisors 
and employees in industry viewpoints, 
and using to the fullest extent the con- 
sultative service of the union. 


T-H act "toothless" 


Concluding, he warned his audience 
that the T-H law was toothless, and 
that the administration was pussyfoot- 
ing in its application, and that employ- 
ers must rely on neither union nor law. 

From the problems of dealing with 
their employers, the convention next 
swung about to hear the criticisms of 
their customers as presented by Ray- 
mond C. Harwood, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Harper & Bros. and 
Harry F. West, director, American Book 
Publishers Council. 

Prepared for a plea for lower prices 
the manufacturers certainly were, but 
they were amazed at the program of re- 
adjustment that the speaker would 
have them make, and the long parade 
of publishers’ woes . 


As publishers see it... 


Admitting that there had been some 
over-production of titles as a result of 
bad administration, Harwood went on 
to acquaint the manufacturers with the 
book market as he found it, one in 
which the sales pattern is back to pre- 
war measure. Educational sales have 
caught up from a slump, reprints are in 
serious decline and those at $1 or less 
have almost vanished. Mysteries and 
western are falling off due to pressure 
from 25c books. Books clubs, too, are 
in a slump, Harwood continued. Paper- 
bound books alone are doing well, but 
their editorial quality has suffered. 

Citing statistics on book and station- 
ery stores, he reported that they gen- 
erally had showed an 11% drop in sales 
£ books over an eight months period 
ind a similar slump for 1947-48. 


The gamble's all his 


“Publishers are now taking all the 
gamble,” Harwood objected. Authors 
seek a bigger share, manufacturers in- 
sist on a full binding order, have re- 
duced cash discount, eliminated free 
care and keep, while the bookseller 
adds his note to the chorus, with in- 
sistence upon full return privileges. 
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BMI Executives 
1948-1949 


The new official family of BMI follow- 
ing the annual election at Washing- 
ton, last month, is as follows: 


President Bertram Wolff 
Ist Vice President Harry F. Howard 
2nd Vice President M. C. Bailey 
Treasurer John Phillips 


Executive Committee 


Chairman, Sidney Satenstein 
Albert E. Disney Joseph F. Wesol 
Frank D. Fortney C. H. Wilhelm 
Alternates: R. H. Wessmann, B. D. Zevin 


Directors 
Kimball Loring Lew Whitton 
R. R. Donnelley Joseph Wesol 


Albert E. Disney 
B. D. Zevin 
Newton Glekel 


Sidney Satenstein 
R. H, Wessmann 
H. P. Conkey 
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The 25c books have not proved to 
be the boom to publishing it was 
thought they would be, the speaker 
continued, but agreed that the trade 
should reduce the emphasis on “best 
sellers.” 

Retail prices, he reminded, have 
been increased but the increase has had 
to be shared by so many that there is 
no profit left in regular trade income. 
On the other hand, miscellaneous rights 
income is irregular and undependable. 


Publishing statistics 
Turning to statistics on the industry, 
Harwood compared 1946-47 figures, 
which showed a slight increase in text 
and technical book sales, but drops in 
all others. Increasing plant costs and 
royalties have reduced 1946's lowest 
profit percentage of 2.5 to 1.19 in 1947, 
and the lowest operating percentage 
from a 7.7% in 1946 to 8.4% in °47. 
The speaker cited the following table 
of percentage increases in production 
costs: 
Offset print. 8% Lino. comp. 8% 
Letterpress 6-10% Mono. comp. 11% 
Cloth bind. 8-9% Electrotypes 8.3% 
Summing up, Harwood agreed that 
publishers should produce fewer and 
better books, obtain better distribution, 
reduce overhead, and investigate new 
markets. 


Ten steps to take 
a) resist all further wage increases 
b) adopt a more realistic labor atti- 
tude 
c) withstand strikes, but without pub- 
lishers’ assistance (administration 
of T-H law will stiffen!) 
d) develop more productivity 
e) reduce overtime 









f) commence downgrading help 

g) improve equipment 

h) reduce overhead 

i) reduce executives’ and salesmen’s 
compensation 

j) work closer with manufacturing 

depts. 

Both groups should take joint action 
on industrial statistics, he declared in 
closing, while exhibiting a chart in 
which manufacturing costs were shown 
to require 40% of each sales dollar. 

Pressed as to approximate increase 
in retail prices, the speaker estimated 
it at about 15%. West, though not 
making a formal talk, commented from 
the side-line that publishers should have 
increased prices on 1934-44, when in- 
creases would have been acceptable. 


The Swedish scene 

The fellowship dinner on Thursday 
evening heard a concise report on the 
graphic arts industry in Sweden by the 
guest speaker, Nile Ahlund, who had 
been host to Judge Tiffany when he 
was a delegate this summer to the con- 
vention of the International Federation 
of Master Printers. Ahlund, president 
of the gigantic Swedish graphic arts 
combine Esseltes Gotesborgindustrier, 
of Goteborg, observed that although 
paper was still rationed in his country, 
there was a great interest still kept 
alive in book reading. 

About 30,000 are employed in the en- 
tire industry which is valued at $125,- 
000,000 divided among 400 firms. Es- 
seltes alone has 2000 employees in his 
city, 8000 in all in its paper mills, 
plants, stores, etc. 

Forty-eight hours is the standard work 
week, with a two week vacation, per- 
haps to be increased to three. Wage 
rates average 65-70c for men and 45c 
for girls, with piece work also found 
in Swedish binderies. Time studies en- 
able workers to improve their produc- 
tion and hence, their earnings. 


Joint councils regulate 

No strikes or lockouts are allowed un- 
der collective bargaining terms, and dis- 
ciplinary action is available to those 
affected in a labor court and a joint 
board of seven representatives of the 
public, labor, and employers. Bargain- 
ing is done on a nationwide scale. Joint 
plant councils seek to maintain work- 
ing conditions and production at their 
best. 


FRIDAY 


Friday morning was given over to 
sight-seeing, including a special visit to 
the White House, of now somewhat 
melancholy remembrance to Republi- 
cans in the group. 


The Bookmobile project 


Satenstein presented to the afternoon 
session, in their further consideration 
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Further experiments with hot-melt 
adhesives were tried by the Book 
Manufacturers Institute Research 
Committee and its research organ- 
ization, Battelle Memorial Institute in 
mid-September, with excellent results 
in gluing-off, but indifferent results 
on lining-up. Changes in formula or 
method of application on the Sheri- 
dan liner were indicated, those pres- 
ent agreed. Current experiments are 
being devoted to elimination of resi- 
dual tack on gluing-off, and reduc- 


MUNN 


of the Book Industry's program, his 
plan for a traveling Bookmobile project, 
aimed to bring books to outlying areas 
in which books have hitherto been in- 
accessible. 

In presenting his case, he scorned the 
Harwoodian advice of the preceding 
day, and urged the BMI to raise its 
standards of returns in income, not 
lower them. Naming the Pocketbooks 
development as an instance of devel- 
oping new markets for books, he de- 
scribed the plan to operate a jeep- 
pulled trailer, fitted out as a quickly 
set up book exhibit, with comfortable 
living quarters. This mobile shop 
would spend from six to eight weeks 
in various areas in which a need for 
books was evident, replenishing its 
stocks from supply depots. The project 
would be continued until some clue as 
to success or failure had been obtained. 
If successful, others would perhaps be 
launched; if unsuccessful, the project 
dropped. 

To secure support of the project, 
Satenstein had approached the publish- 
ers through Albert Leventhal (Simon 
& Schuster), who approved of the idea 
but could give no official support. The 
same proved true of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune and the American News. Re- 
minding his audience of the ILGWU 
cooperation with management, Saten- 
stein reported that he had approached 
the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders and been assured of their in- 
terest (the union voted to extend finan- 
cial support if the project is fully ap- 
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tion of setting rate in lining-up 
formulae. The new formula now 
found most suitable is one devised 
by Battelle, labeled 3613-93-B. 
Above, Edward Satenstein, whose 
American Book-Stratford Press plant 
in N. Y., was the scene of the tests, 
examines a book held by Ralph Box 
(Country Life Press) chairman of 
the research committee, while S. A. 
Terry (Battelle), R. A. Calsibet 


(Bakelite Corp.), and D. J. Byers 
(Battelle) look on. See page 42. 


proved of by President Haggerty (see 
page 51). 

The trailer can contain 1500 books 
with additional stock carried in the jeep 
and is estimated to cost $4500, plus 
$2000 for the jeep. First stock of books 
will be contributed. 

The Book Industry Committee will 
contribute $10,000 from its own funds, 
declared Satenstein, but seeks $5000 
from the institute to assist in the con- 
duct of all four promotion ideas, but 
launching of the Bookmobile, he added, 
is contingent upon receiving additional 
support outside the BMI. 

After considerable discussion, the 
project was voted down, but reconsid- 
ered and approved at the Friday even- 
ing session in which all remaining busi- 
ness of the institute was completed, in- 
cluding adopting of the budget as 
amended for increased research labor 
and promotion allowances. 


Overtime, safety, et al 


In the remainder of the Friday after- 
noon session, the group heard Charles 
E. Odell, of the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice discussing the use of handicapped 
individuals, pay tribute to Kingsport 
Press for its achievement in utilizing 
so many handicapped persons in_ its 
plant. He urged his audience to ex- 
amine all jobs to determine how they 
could be adopted to those with lim- 
ited facilities and offered the Service 
of USES in such analysis. 

Odell was followed by C. M. Dubs 
(W. B. Conkey) of the BMI’s safety 


committee, who reviewed the progress 
of the industry in eliminating or re- 
ducing lost-time accidents during the 
past year. A steady improvement in 
individual plants was noted, and Dubs 
especially lauded Burkhardt, Becktold, 
and Little, Brown. 

Once more the agenda turned to 
labor, as Louis Waldman, counsel for 
the International Longshoresmen’s As- 
sociation, reviewed the Supreme Court 
decision on overtime on overtime, which 
has caused so much confusion in in- 
dustry, and which was a result of an 
action of the ILA before the courts, to 
secure clarification. Waldman explained 
that the decision was contrary to the 
desires of either labor or management, 
and it was disastrous to the cause of 
collective bargaining by creating chaos 
and industrial strife. He contended 
that it represents a governmental phil- 
osophy on social legislation which is to 
leave administration and interpretation 
up to government agencies rather than 
to congress. He urged his audience to 
be certain that the work week is care- 
fully defined to omit Saturdays and 
Sundays which would otherwise earn 
premium rates and boost the entire 
wage rate for the period worked. He 
was followed by J. W. Whittlesey, Labor 
Relations Attorney for the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Both endeavored to 
make clear the meaning of the ruling 
by means of answering questions and 
distributing a prepared study on over- 
time practices of industrial firms. 

The concluding scheduled speaker of 
the program was Hon. Lowell Mason 
of the Federal Trade Commission, dis- 
cussing the new. basing-point decision 
which it has promulgated, which affects 
freight rates on merchandise shipped 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. The commission has held so far 
that the FOB pricing method is the 
only one which, in itself, is not suspect 
of possible law violation. It maintains 
that a seller’s price is his net mill price 
and must be uniform to all buyers. It 
frowns upon the absorption of freight 
costs to bring prices into parity through- 
out the country. Paper, for example, 
must be sold at the same mill price, 
plus freight, rather than as is now done, 
at the same price regardless of territory. 
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Trade Customs Observed 
In Book Manufacturing 


Originally intended for management 
and production executives, a |4-page 
statement of book manufacturing 
trade customs issued by the Book 
Manufacturer's Institute has been 
made generally available to the pub- 
lishing industry by attaching it to the 
October 21 issue of the BMI News- 
letter. It is believed that editors and 
advertising managers will find the 
description of current trade practices 
of interest. 
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Labor-Management is Chief PIA Topic 


Technical Forum Also Highlights The Annual Convention 
Printing Management Association at Chicago 


of Commercial 


Nearty 1,000 MEMBERS 
of the Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., heard many excellent down-to- 
earth discussions of problems ranging 
from labor relations to the latest tech- 
nical advances in plate making, and 
formulated programs covering the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, over- 
time, and the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion’s attitude on the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 at the organization's 
62nd Annual Convention, held at the 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, on October 
20-23. The convention’s speakers were 
experts in their fields and those present 
left each session with the feeling that 
they had heard penetrating analyses of 
trends and questions with which this 
expanding and aggressive industry is 
faced. 

Three major steps were taken by the 
Union Employers Section and the Mas- 
ter Printers Section at the convention 
by means of concurrent resolutions. 
Che first was when each section pledged 
“every effort to secure compliance with 
the present law (LMRA) by both em- 
ployers and employees and in the event 
the Congress considers revisions of the 
Act that the Legislative Committee for- 


New PIA Head, Carl E. Dunnagan addresses convention. 
right are retiring president Donald Boyd, James R. Brackett general man- 
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mulate appropriate amendments to pro- 
vide direct access to the Courts by law- 
abiding employers when threatened 
with economic damage.” 

The second step directed by the con- 
vention involves action by the legisla- 
tive committees of each section “to in- 
itiate and exert every effort to secure 
prompt and effective legislative relief 
through appropriate amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938” in 
order that the difficulties resulting from 
recent court and administrative deci- 
sions on overtime on overtime may be 
eliminated. 

Thirdly, it was decided to oppose 
the proposals advanced by the admin- 
istration of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision to change the ‘intent’ of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
include all bona fide executive, admin- 
istrative and professional employees, as 
well as salesmen, under the limitations 
regarding hours of work. 


ITU debated 

Employee-Management relations as af- 
fected by the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
policies of the ITU was one of the sub- 
jects most widely discussed by the con- 


Seated, !eft to ager, 


and UPS head, Thomas Henry. 
resolution urging reduction in printing costs. 


vention’s speakers. A detailed account 
of the ITU's struggle to force employ- 
ers to ignore the requirements of the 
Labor-Managements Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act) was presented by 
Thomas P. Henry, president of the 
Union Employers Section, who traced 
the course of negotiations between 
newspaper and commercial plants and 
the union in such cities as Baltimore, 
New York, Chicago and Detroit. He 
noted the fact that from November 24, 
1947 to July 20, 1948, the ITU paid 
benefits amounting to $45,000,000 in 
the Philadelphia, the New York and 
the two Chicago stoppages. 

Even following District Judge Swy- 
gert’s decision that the ITU was in 
contempt of court for its insistence on 
contract clauses which cause an em- 
ployer to discriminate against non- 
union employees, and after the PIA had 
sent representatives to the last ITU 
convention with an offer to meet with 
ITU officers to discuss the economic fu- 
ture of the industry, Henry noted that 
the policies of the union continued as 
before. In summing up his talk, he 
said that there is no reason to expect 
any change in the union’s policy unless 


Among convention's actions, was 
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it is torced by either employers or court 
decision, and that while much has been 
accomplished during the past year, the 
industry must still work to re-establish 
normal collective bargaining. 


Collective bargaining 

Trends in collective bargaining were 
discussed by W. G. Caples, Industrial 
Relations Director of the Inland Steel 
Co. who pointed out the ever increas- 
ing number of subjects which are in- 
cluded in discussions between manage- 
ment and unions. “Because an em- 
ployer at one time, to be a ‘good guy’ 
bargained with a union on a pension 
plan,” he said, “Government Boards 
and Courts have now decided that it is 
compulsory for all employers to bar- 
gain on this demand if it is presented. 
Think where this could take us if, 
when one isolated employer decides to 
bargain on a subject, it means that in 
a year or so all employees must bargain 
on that subject.” 

The wage increases paid to printing 
employees during the past year as com- 
pared with labor in other industries 
was reviewed by Oscar Whitehouse, 
Secretary of the Union Employers Sec- 
tion in his discussion of “Trends in 
New Contracts.” Pointing out that the 
printing industry's wage increases have 
been 50% greater than in other indus- 
tries, he said that during the last year 
“wages in the printing industry have in- 
creased 25c per hour, or approximately 
1214%, while wages in general have 
increased only 12c per hour or approxi- 
mately 8%.” 

Whitehouse issued a warning to those 
who may be engaged in future union 
negotiations when he said: “All indica- 
tions are that there is a leveling off in 
business activity. We must become mili- 
tant, aggressive, unified and positive in 
our coming negotiations with the vari- 
ous printing trades unions when we 
discuss the problem of further wage 
increases.” 


Open shop advantages 


Thirteen advantages enjoyed by the 
open shop were outlined by John H. 
Doesburg, secretary of the R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co. of Chicago. These 
he listed as follows: manning of equip- 
ment and assignment of jobs for the 
most efficient production; freedom of 
scheduling the hours of work realistic- 
ally on the basis of production require- 
ments; relieving of management of har- 
rassment in the case of craftsmen; free- 
dom to create incentive resulting from 
payment of bonuses; right to give raises 
where merited; privilege to hire and 
select personnel; selection of employees 
for promotion; hiring, selection and 
training of apprentices; freedom to as- 
sign work and transfer employees from 
job to job as production requires and 
provide continuity of employment; abil- 
ity to select work without union per- 
mission, the relief of the business from 
the uneconomical practice of bogus 
work; relief from the cost of bargain- 
ing; and finally, freedom from work 
stoppages, stranger picketing and all of 
the incidents of periodical organization 
strikes. 

An effort to improve employee rela- 
tionships among the ranks of the open 
shop operators may be expected, should 
a program outlined by James J. Rudi- 
sill of Rudisill & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
materialize. Asserting that thousands of 
employees still prefer the open shop, 
Rudisill said that it therefore becomes 
necessary for the Master Printers Sec- 
tion to improve this relationship as 
much as possible, and that the main 
objective of the MPS is to create a 
strong and interesting program for the 
benefit of both open shop employer 
and employee. 

Stating that local organization among 
open shops throughout the country is 
not as thorough as it should be, Rudi- 
sill encouraged open shop owners to 
unite their efforts to strengthen the po- 
sition of the open shop. He said there 


















































Speakers at Technical Trends session of PIA: L-R, Dudley Hollister, Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
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); Frank DeWitt, Director of Graphic Arts Research, Commercial Controls Corp. 
(Justowriter) ; Herman R. Freund, chief engineer, 


director of sales, Mergenthaler Linotype Corp.; Fred L. Mosier, field engineer, Ludlow Typograph Co. 


Intertype Corp. (Fotosetter); W. H. Griffin, 


are a number of open shop crganiza- 
tions, while more are planned. 

Other aspects of open shop operation 
were outlined by Clyde K. Murphy of 
the Blackwell-Wielandy Co., Inc., of 
St. Louis, and A. J. Baird, first vice- 
president of the Master Printers Sec- 
tion. In outlining a seven-point plan 
of action for MPS employers, Murphy 
noted that labor conditions mutually 
advantageous to employers and em- 
ployees alike must be maintained; that 
employers should organize open shop 
groups throughout the country to ex- 
change ideas and conduct surveys cov- 
ering wages, vacations, and so to cor- 
rect any inequities that may exist; 
should establish rate ranges based on 
the productivity of individuals; should 
formulate programs permitting any 
company to retire older employees; 
should exercise their right of free 
speech to provide employees with ac- 
curate information, and should make 
known to employees the advantages of 
open shop operation; and finally, edu- 
cational and training facilities should 
be established to improve the efficiency 
of open shop employees. 


Grievance procedure 


Grievance procedure is a “must” in the 
open shop, according to Baird, because 
otherwise the labor representative plays 
up the insufficient handling of griev- 
ances to aggrieved workers to solicit 
their aid in selling unionism to their 
fellow employees. And no matter how 
carefully industrial relations are man- 
aged, there are bound to be some dis- 
agreements which if not settled peace- 
fully, will result in destructive clashes. 

Five speakers contributed their 
knowledge of management problems 
in a “Refresher Course on Manage- 
ment”, which covered management, 
Sales correlation, personnel, finance 
and production problems. ‘Coordin- 
ation As a Major Function of Manage- 
ment” was discussed by Albert Pley- 
dell, vice-president, Survey Institute, 
Inc., N. Y. C., who emphasized co- 
ordination as the “application of in- 
telligence to the task of keeping the 
activities of a business in harmony and 
balance.” 

Professor Coleman Maze, New York 
University, in speaking on the same 
subject, warned that “in the light of 
what happened to free enterprise be- 
tween 1930-1939, management must put 
its house in better order. 






Production management 


In “An Approach to production Man- 
agement”, C. C. Means, manager, 
Graphic Arts Association of Michigan 
gave several case histories to show that 
(1) the industry needs trained produc- 
tion managers, and (2) if the training 
must be done in the plant or in higher 
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educational institutions, training ma- 
terials must be supplied. He added 
that “To compile such texts is most 
challenging task ahead of the industry. 

The many problems encountered in 
the field of personnel management were 
thoroughly aired by Charles Conrard, 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
of Racine, Wis. These included the 
shortage of skilled help, training ap- 
prentices, hiring competent help, the 
use of aptitude tests, starting the new 
worker right, wages and incentive pay, 
training the office men and others. 

A number of questions were used by 
Arthur Wetzel of Wetzel Brothers, Mil- 
waukee, to summarize his discussion 
of “Sales Direction and Its Relation to 
Management.” Some of the most per- 
tinent of these were, “Do you have suf- 
ficient time on hand to think ahead 
of the play so if a real problem comes 
up you can devote the time to it with- 
out feeling the pressure of other things? 
Are you able to delegate those details 
which obviously should be delegated so 
you can keep your thinking on a $10,- 
000 a year level instead of a $2.00 ex- 
penditure? 

Among the nine duties Wetzel called 
the “First function of management” 
were; “Keep an eye on your profits. 
Weigh your costs on an accurate scale. 
Don’t be afraid to spend money on in- 
tangibles. Give increased attention to 
sales management, and don’t hesitate 
to delegate.” 


Budget control 


The use of the Budgetary Control Sys- 
tem was strongly urged by Robert H. 
Caffee, president, William G. Johnston 
Co., Pittsburgh, in his discussion of 


“Financial Management.” To make 
his point as strong as possible, Caffee 
listed such questions as “Do you want 
to have a working basis with your key 
men that will get the best results? Do 
you wish to achieve tighter control of 
the costs of your business? Is it worth 
while to establish profit objectives?” 
Technical developments came in for 
their share of convention discussion 
when H. E. Swayze, research director, 
Dow Chemical Co., of Midland Mich., 
prefaced his remarks on the subject 
of plates with the observation that “It 
is becoming more evident that no single 
plate will ever serve the complete re- 
quirement of all printing operations 
Definite strides, however, are be- 
ing made in combining the advantages 
of one type of printing with another.” 
Swayze then proceded to describe the 
use of the new dry offset plates, with 
their lightweight and flexible screen ad- 
vantages. In the use of electrotypes, 
he noted that wax and lead molding 
is giving way to plastic molding, and 
that if present experiments to halve the 
time in the copper plating baths are 
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successful, the cost of electrotypes will 
be materially reduced. The process of 
backing thin electrotype plates with 
light alloy sheet metal may overcome 
the chief objection to electrotypes, their 
excessive weight, which at present is 
holding back the development of super 
high speed multi-color letterpress print- 
ing presses, he believes. 


New mats and plates 


A mat which will withstand the higher 
temperature necessary to melt the light 
metals when used for stereotyping is 
now available, according to Swayze, 
who also said that plastic impregnated 
mats with increased rigidity for the pur- 
pose of reducing backing are now past 
the laboratory stage. Moving on to 
the subject of rubber, plastic and mag- 
nesium as plate materials, Swayze said 
that a rubber plate rotary press capable 
of making 15,000 to 20,000 impressions 
an hour is ready for the market. The 
speaker also gave it as his opinion that 
magnesium as a platemaking metal will 
play an important part in the future 
economic structure of the letterpress 
field, particularly since the cost of lead, 
tin, copper and zinc has mounted rap- 
idly. Magnesium is abundant, on the 
contrary, with each cubic mile of sea- 
water containing 5,000,000 tons of this 
metal. 


New composition methods 


The composition situation was _ re- 
viewed as the final feature of the Tech- 
nical Trends session by means of an 
illustrated lecture on ‘Typographic 
Copy Preparation Sans Typesetting” 
based on a series of slides prepared by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and given by J. Homer 
Winkler, technical advisor, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Among the various machines men- 
tioned by Winkler was the Vari-Typer, 
the I. B. M.. Proportional | Spacing 


Typewriter, the Edison Margin Justi- 
fier, the Flexowriter, the Justowriter, 
the Lithotype, the Intertype Fotosetter, 
Fototype and Artype, the Linoscribe 
and the Fairchild Electronic Engraver. 

Herman R. Freund, chief engineer, 
Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, said that 
about 100 Fotosetters are now being 
built and will be delivered to purchas- 
ers during the next few months. This 
device, he informed the group, has 
been used experimentaly at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office during the past 
two years and as a result, improvements 
have been made in both matrices and 
the camera. 

The so-called revolutionary changes 
carry no threat to the more conven- 
tional typesetting machinery, accord- 
ing to William H. Griffin, director of 
sales for the Merganthaler Linotype 
Co. Brooklyn, who related the intens- 
ive research carried on by his company 
and said that his firm’s production of 
linotypes is higher today than ever be- 
fore. No radical changes are contem- 
plated by his company, and further- 
more, newspapers are not cancelling 
their orders for typesetting machines. 


Machines exhibited 


Many of the machines which were re- 
ferred to by the speakers were on ex- 
hibit during the convention. There 
was a large display of magnesium plates 
and printed products displayed by the 
Dow Chemical Co. and Rolled Plate 
Metal Co. and prepared by the Mer- 
cury Press, Washington, D. C. Other 
exhibits included a showing and dem- 
onstration of the Electric Type-O- 
Writer Keyboard, the Teletypesetter, 
Fototype for Layout, Artype, specimens 
of Intertype Fotosetter products, and a 
graphic demonstration of present Chi- 
cago Tribune methods. of substitute 
composition. 

The charge that equipment manufac- 
turers have not kept pace with other 
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industries in taking advantage of auto- 
matic mechanical plans, accurate meas- 
urement determination and the elec- 
tronic developments which have been 
successfully applied in other fields was 
made by Frank F. Pfeiffer, chairman of 
PIA’s Research Committee and general 
manager of the Reynolds and Reynolds 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The equipment manufacturer's view- 
point was presented by R. Verne Mitch- 
ell, president of the National Printing 
Equipment Association, and chairman 
of the Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, who admitted that there is al- 
ready the feeling on the part of some 
equipment purchasers that “we are ob- 
soleting their plants.” Even with the 
delivery of printing equipment at a 
rate 214 times that of pre-war days, the 
demand is still not satisfied, Mitchell 
asserted, and there is still a two year 
backlog. 


Guide for management 

A perfect keynote address was given 
by John G. Gerken, president of the 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H., who 
asked the challenging question: “How 
can we in the PIA cooperate even more 
fully than we have in the past to make 
us better businessmen?” Gerken listed 
14 requisites for successful management, 
and defined the successful business 
as “one that serves the customer eco- 
nomically, produces a quality which 
enables a printer to sell his wares prof- 
itably and, still make it possible to give 
employees, stockholders and suppliers 
of materials, services, etc., their fair 
Share of the sales dollar.” He also 
made the point that there is insuffi- 
cient cooperation between the manu- 
facturers of printing machinery, the 
ink chemists, paper mills and the man- 
ufacturers of other materials going into 
printing production. 

Among the requisites for successful 
management, he listed the following: 
that it must be possible for employees 
to have a good living, and still enable 
customers to use our printing profit- 
ably; the end of the dirty and chaotic 
shop and its replacement by modern- 
ized plant layout; that materials hand- 
ling be given resolute attention; that 
paper spoilage receive attention, and 
the problem of press spoilage be solved; 
that the problem of author's altera- 
tions and office corrections should be 
attacked on a united front; that another 
problem to be solved is the condition 
of engravings and plates, with thous- 
ands of dollars of customers’ money be- 
ing wasted by the printer doing jobs 
over again; the budgeting of hours for 
each job; a good cost system is just as 
necessary for success as the bottom of 
the paint pail is to the painter; that 
good labor relations be maintained, for 
employees can help build your business 
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Robert H. Caffee makes a point on budget control 


if they know what the problems are. 
Modern streamlined management has 
adopted the policy of showing em- 
ployees the amount of production ob- 
tained, as well as sales, expenses and 
profits. 


Larger plants gaining 


A major trend toward larger plants and 
product specializations was forecast by 
Donald L. Boyd, retiring president of 
PIA in his report to the convention, 
who said he was of the opinion that 
middle sized plants will become larger 
and fewer, and smaller plants will re- 
main in about the proportion to the 
total production. And while speciali- 
zation has meant that printers gen- 
erally have decided to emphasize one or 
more lines of either manufacture or 
market, the specialization in process 
has decreased with the result that fewer 
and fewer of the substantial houses are 
exclusive letterpress or offset. 

“If,” Boyd said, “we have a well edu- 
cated management, we can and will 
acquire everything that we need _ be- 
cause that educated management will 
know how . . . Teaching the plant man- 
ager and proprietor how to employ and 
manage men, how to spend equipment 
money to the best advantage, how to 
analyze markets and direct salesmen, 
how to achieve the most from account- 
ants reports, how to approach the bank 
for a loan, and half a dozen other 
hows will help solve a lot of prob- 
lems.” 

In his first report to the PIA Board 
as president, Carl E. Dunnagan pro- 
posed that the “basic objective of the 
association is to concentrate the power 
of the industry on the solution of its 
problems,” an objective possible of ob- 
tainment because PIA represents 3,600 
printing companies throughout the 
United States and can therefore unify 
the power of the industry. 

The point that the commercial print- 
ing industry is sufficiently organized 
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that its case may be fully and force- 
fully presented any place in the Gov- 
ernment was made by James R. Brack- 
ett in report to the Board on Govern- 
ment Relations. Brackett also empha- 
sized that strong industry organization 
is especially important today because 
of the impact of the European Recov- 
ery Program, the war preparedness ef- 
fort, and also “even the catastrophic 
impact of a war,” with the possibility 
that the latter might eliminate 60 to 
70% of U.S. printing capacity. 

James R. Rudisill, chairman of PIA’s 
Education Committee told the Board 
of Directors in his report that provision 
of more trained men in all departments 
of a printing business would provide 
the most fundamental solution to the 
industry's problems. Plans toward this 
end, he said, are a primary concern. 


New manuals 


Reporting for the Committee on Busi- 
ness Controls, Arthur A. Wetzel said 
that the 500 subscribers to the PIA 
Uniform Accounting and Cost Finding 
Manual will shortly receive several in- 
serts which will include special studies 
by International Business Machines 
Corp., Remington Rand, and the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. During 
the coming year special studies on de- 
preciation accounting and financial an- 
alysis will also be distributed. The PIA 
Uniform Simplified Cost Finding Sys- 
tem is just about ready for printing, 
he said, adding that plans were being 
made for providing information on 
budgeting. 

Stimulating management thinking on 
technical progress is one of the major 
objectives of the Research Committee, 
according to the report offered by Frank 
F. Pfeiffer, chairman of the Committee, 
and general manager of the Reynolds 
& Reynolds Co., of Dayton, Ohio. He 
said that his committee is producing 
and distributing monographs which are 
largely the results of study in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and is also de- 
veloping monographs on various sub- 
jects on its own initiative and with the 
help of industry experts. Pfeiffer also 
pointed out that there are 14 research 
groups as follows: Bindery, Composi- 
tion, Electrotype and Stereotype, En- 
graving, Engraving Standards, Ink, 
Management Engineering. Materials 
Handling, Paper, Presswork, Lighting 
and Painting, Rubber Plate. Magnesium 
Plate, and Research Coordination. 

The following officers were elected 
at the convention: president, Carl E. 
Dunnagan, The Inland Press, Chicago, 
Ill.; vice president, Allerton H. Jeffries, 
Jeffries Banknote Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
treasurer, Robert A. Whidden, Rand 
Avery-Gordon Taylor, Boston, Mass.; 
and secretary, R. Mort Frayn, The 
Frayn Printing Co., Seattle, Wash. 





IBB To Open Wages & Hours Drive 


Joins Management In Approving BMI Bookmobile Projects; 
Flays T-H Act, Seeks Complement Control, Uniform Work Week 


__ ACTION AGAINST 
the Taft-Hartley Act and its sponsors, 
s might be expected, keynoted the 25th 
Convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, held at 
the Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 25 to 29. But what was largely 
unexpected was the unions’ approval of 
. resolution empowering International 
President John B. Haggerty to make a 
study of the bookmobile plan suggested 
by the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
and providing he found that it would 
benefit union employment, to cooperate 
fully with the BMI, financially, morally, 
or otherwise, in the execution of this 
project. This was reflected in the 
speech on the first two days of the con- 
vention, and in the large number of 
resolutions passed which called for the 
repeal of this Act and the defeat of the 
Congressmen who had sponsored it. 
The gathering also vigorously con- 
demned Soviet Russia and Communism, 


What Are They 
Going te Do About— 


Bookmobile Plans? 

Textbooks? 

The 37!/, Hour Week? 

Higher Wages? 

Canadian Wages? 

Women Doing Journey- 
men's Work? 


Communists? 


How will the actions of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders affect. the future 
of your business? You’ll find 
the answer in this report of 
the union’s 25th Convention in 
Cincinnati last month. 
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and prohibited Communists from _ be- 
ing members of the union or holding 
union office. 


Sets strike fund 


The convention, which was both one of 
the largest (with 208 delegates) and 
one of the most harmonious this group 
ever held, also voted to establish a 
strike fund by assessing each member 
at the rate of 15c per month in addi- 
tion to the regular dues and taxes, but 
on the other hand, held out a hand to 
management as described above. 


On the economic front, the conven- 
tion took the stand that the union 
should do everything possible to estab- 
lish a 3714 hour week throughout the 
industry, and that the level of wages 
paid to union members should be 
brought up to at least the level of the 
other graphic arts union scales. 

In his report to the convention, 
which was published in the September- 
October issue of the union’s magazine, 
International Bookbinder, President 
Haggerty pointed out that the union 
has grown from a membership of 37,268 
in April 1946 to 48,080 as of April, 
1948, an increase of 10,812. Conditions 
in the bookbinding and printing in- 
dustry are exceptionally good, Haggerty 
said, with indications that this condi- 
tion will continue for the rest of this 
year. Calling for establishment of the 
3714 hour working week by all local 
unions, Haggerty said that at present, 
only 62 percent of the union’s locals 
are now working from 35 to 3714 hours, 
and that since the shorter work week 
will not be handed to the union, it is 
up to each local to bargain aggressively 
for both higher wages and_ shorter 
hours. 


Urge end of T-H act 


In his opening address to the conven- 
tion, President Haggerty charged that 
and unfair, that it has reduced and 
hampered free collective bargaining, 
brought back government by injunc- 
tion and a high degree of regimenta- 
tion in labor-management relations, has 


damaged union industrial strength and 
industrial democracy, and that it has 
started the job of wrecking organized 
labor. “Our members,” he said, “should 
know the records of state legislators 
and the Congress of the United States. 
They should know those who are vot- 
ing against our interests, and those who 
voted against President Truman’s veto 
of that law, be they Republicans or 
Democrats . . . So I am urging every 
member of this organization to register 
and vote—vote for your friends and in 
opposition to your enemies.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor spoke in 
condemnation of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
denouncing many provisions of the law 
and the interpretations that had been 
placed upon them, and also called upon 
the members to vote against legislators 
who had helped to pass this act in 
Congress. 

During the second day’s proceedings, 
the importance of the union label was 
stressed by I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, who pointed out the inconsis- 
tency of the union members should 
they spend their money for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and at the 
same time, buy non-union merchandise. 

Opposition to any further reduction 
in tariff protection covering foreign 
books was voiced by O. R. Strackbein 
of the Wage Earners Protective Con- 
ference, who explained the manufactur- 
ing clause of the copyright law cover- 
ing books imported to this country. 
Should Congress ratify the charter for 
the International Trade Organization, 
Strackbein said that it is possible that 
the present small tariff on foreign books 
might be eliminated completely. 

A great many subjects were covered 
in the many resolutions passed by the 
convention, these ranging all the way 
from a vigorous condemnation of Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito’s imprisonment of 
Archbishop Stepinac to support of an 
educational program to be instituted by 
the A. F. of L. to enlighten management 
to the fact that there is need for com- 
mon understanding on matters pertain- 
ing to human relations “and that the 
law of common sense provides a living 
duty for Labor and Management to sit 
across the conference table to adjust all 
disputes in an amicable manner.” 


Political resolutions 
Resolutions passed which call for po- 
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litical action by the union included 
several prohibiting Communists or 
members of other subversive organiza- 
tions advocating the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence from 
belonging to the union or holding of- 
fice in it. A resolution was also of- 
fered which would have required mem- 
bers and officers to sign anti-Communist 
affidavits, but failed to pass. 

In addition to resolutions condemn- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act and _ legisla- 
tors who voted for it, the gathering 
called for the removal of General Coun- 
sel Robert H. Denham of the National 
Labor Relations Board because he al- 
legedly followed a policy of persecu- 
tion of labor organizations, and for the 
restoration of the functions of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Other ‘resolutions falling in the po- 
litical sphere included demands for in- 
creased Social Security benefits, and a 
lower retirement age for the recipients 
of social security payments. 


Seek rein on govt. ptg. 


Continued efforts to improve working 
conditions in Government printing 
plants, and to curtail excess Govern- 
ment printing were pledged. A resolu- 
tion covering the working conditions in 
the Government printing office pointed 
out that whereas the trend is to the 35 
hour week, and that the Government 
is expected to lead in improving work- 
ing conditions, the officers of the union 
be instructed to cooperate with other 
A. F.of L. Unions in an endeavor to 
establish the 35 hours week for Govern- 
ment employees. The growth of Gov- 
ernment printing, “contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the United States 
Code,” has been fought by Local 4 of 
the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders according to another resolution, 
which called for the International’s con- 
tinued support of Local 4’s successful 
opposition to this activity. 


Uniform work week urged 
A large number of resolutions affecting 
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working conditions and wages were con- 
sidered and passed. Two resolutions 
which would have changed the union’s 
law to require a 3714 hour week instead 
of the present 40 hours were bypassed 
without a vote since it was apparent 
that certain locals are not sufficiently 
strong to successfully demand a week 
shorter than 40 hours at present. All 
locals still working on a 40 hour week 
were repeatedly urged by President 
Haggerty to aggressively seek a reduc- 
tion to 3714 hours, as well as higher 
wages. 

A stiffer attitude towards certain em- 
ployers having union contracts but who 
employ girls to do work coming under 
the jurisdiction of bookbinders was in- 
dicated by a resolution making it man- 
datory for all future union contracts 
to contain the union’s classification and 
complement of help clause. Any con- 
tract not having this clause will not be 
approved by the president. 


New rule on stamping 


In an attempt to forestall the practice 
of laying-off experienced and well paid 
union employees in specialty shops the 
convention approved a resolution re- 
quiring locals, when presenting new 
contracts, to include a seniority clause 
protecting the rights of the older mem- 
bers “insofar as layoffs are concerned.” 
Another resolution amended the laws 
of the union pertaining to “Case Stamp- 
ing,” to require that type for stamping 
machines be set by the journeymen, 
who operate these machines. Whenever 
new bookbinding machines are to be 
installed in a bindery, the convention 
recommended that local committees sug- 
gest to the president, the number of 
employees necessary to operate each 
machine, and that their recommenda- 
tion, if approved by the president is to 
be published in the “Journal” for the 
information of all members. This step, 
it was felt, was important from the 
standpoint of insuring a uniform com- 
plement of workers in various plants 
using the same machines. 
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On the subject of paid holidays, the 
union declared itself in favor of the 
following paid holidays in Canada: 
New Years Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas, and such holidays as are of special 
local significance. The union rules 
were also clarified to include as paid 
holidays in the United States, New 
Years, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas and other holidays of special local 
significance. 


Higher Canadian wages sought 


A number of resolutions were devoted 
to the wage question, one of which 
noted that wage scales in Canada are 
half of those in the United States, and 
called on the International president 
to make a survey of Canadian condi- 
tions and then request the assistance of 
other international organizations in the 
printing trades in a program of organi- 
zation that will be of mutual benefit. 
The importance of convincing employ- 
ers of the value of an annual living 
wage for producers as well as for those 
in charge of management was stressed 
in one resolution, while another recom- 
mended the immediate adoption of a 
$1 minimum wage scale throughout all 
industry on a nationwide scale. 

An attempt to increase journey- 
women’s wages to at least 75% of the 
journeymen’s scale was advocated in a 
resolution calling upon the executive 
council to make a survey of journey- 
women’s wages and to find a means of 
increasing them. 

Turning its attention to the textbook 
field, the convention resolutions which 
opposed the use of paper bound text- 
books in schools as being wasteful and 
harmful to the industry; urged that 
boards of education throughout the 
country examine textbooks before giv- 
ing them to children and that if the 
books are torn or dilapidated, that they 
be replaced with new books; and 
finally, that schools purchase only text- 
books carrying the union label. 


Establish training program 


Among the number of miscellaneous 
measures passed which affect union 
policy was one establishing a training 
program to provide members with the 
necessary knowledge to operate some of 
the new machines. This was felt to be 
of value because many of these de- 
vices call for specialized knowledge 
which few members have had any 
chance to acquire. 

Following a discussion of the relative 
merits of Washington, D. C. and San 
Francisco as future convention sites, it 
was decided to hold the next conven- 
tion at the latter city in July, 1950. 
The convention was then adjourned. 














Magazine En Casse 

The Russell-Rutter Co., Inc., N. Y. C., 
has been selected to do the binding of 
Nation’s Heritage, the new deluxe 
magazine which is to be bound be- 
tween hard covers and published by 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 
Inc. This newcomer, to make its first 
appearance in January will contain 
both letterpress printing by C. J. 
O’Brien and offset printing by Dune- 
wald, both of N. Y.C. 

One of the most ambitious publishing 
ventures of recent years, Nation’s Heri- 
tage will contain approximately 200 
pages in a 12” x 15” format and will 
carry more full color illustrations than 
any other publication in the country. 
It is also the nation’s most expensive 
magazine, each issue being priced at 
$25, and the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion (six issues) being $150. 
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What's Wrong 
In This Picture? 


“How not to do it" could 
very well have been the cap- 
tion for our October cover 
picture, and were our faces 
red after several subscribers, 
who obviously have our best 
interests at heart, pointed out 
three glaring errors in the 
picture! ‘'Picture appeal" 
made us oblivious to technical 
correctness. 

In case you are in doubt, 
the waste should have been 
removed before any of the 
stacks were shifted; the pile 
at far right should have been 
changed first; and the right 
hand should be reversed to 
pick up stock instead of rest- 
ing under the clamp and 
knife. 


STITT MUTI UUM ATLL TELLL UTICA 


N. E. Guild Meets 

Changes in the by-laws were voted at 
the first meeting of the season of the 
Bookbinders’ Guild of New England at 
the Parker House, Boston, September 
24. In the absence of President FRANK 
G. Woops, (Plimpton Press), who was 
in New York, Vice President TimotHy 
O'BRIEN conducted the meeting, which 
was well attended. The discussion of 
the by-laws was led by ArtHur P. 
ALLEN, (Plimpton Press) since Leste 
B. Reep, (Houghton-Mifflin) chairman 
of the executive committee, was unable 
to be present. . 
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Pros & Cons of Nylons 


Benin BUT NOT THE 
kind one usually thinks of, were the 
topic of the October 13 meeting of the 
Bookbinders Guild of N. Y. H. T. 
Spray of the Heminway & Bartlett 
Mfg. Co., manufacturers of this type 
of thread, related the story of nylon 
and its subsequent introduction to the 
bookbinding industry. Nylon’s strength, 
elasticity, and abrasive resistance have 
made it a popular material for any type 
of sewing, and it runs well on standard 
equipment, the speaker observed. 

Two new nylon threads have been 
developed specifically for the bookbind- 
ing industry by the technical research 
department of his firm, Spray an- 
nounced. One thread is designed for 
use on the Smyth machine and is called 
Nylnat, and the other, for use on the 
McCain, is called Nylbond. 

These two threads resulted from a 
thorough study of Heminway & Bart- 
lett of bookbinding thread problems. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the 
problem of buckling in the sewing of 
Bible signatures, caused by the use of 
thin paper and the fact that cotton 
thread stretches, which will frequently 
result in the slippage of signatures. 
Tests were made with Nylnat which 
showed quite a reduction on certain 
signatures without smashing. One book- 
binder claims that it became unneces- 
sary to do any smashing on certain sig- 
natures where Nylnat was used, because 
there was practically no displacement, 
Spray commented. The “elasticity” 
characteristic of nylon has been pur- 
posely kept to the proper limit in these 
two special threads, to produce this 
firmness. 

Another important feature claimed 
for these nylon threads is that they 
permit tightening of the tension on the 
Smyth and McCain machines to give 
a very tight signature. With “recovery” 
being extremely high in nylon thread, 
signatures will become tighter than 
when originally sewn. 

The thread developed for heavy book 


H. T. Spray answers a 
query on Nylon as Her- 
bert Bryan (Quinn 
Boden) and Murray 
Publishers Book- 
bindery, N. Y.) listen in. 


sewing on the McCain machine is a 
bonded thread, and bookbinders who 
have used it report that it makes thread 
lubrication unnecessary in some cases. 

Far stronger signatures with less 
bulk can be produced with nylon, since 
it is, diameter for diameter, much 
stronger than cotton the speaker stated. 
This same factor means that there is 
greater yardage per spool, which con- 
tributes to the cost factor. Because of 
greater breaking strength, not only are 
the signatures better, but the operation 
of the machines using nylon is smoother 
and less interrupted by breaks for re- 
threading. 

These two threads are sold by the 
pound, packed two pounds to the box, 
on half pound spools. Both are three 
cord construction. Nylnat and Nylbond 
are being offered in four sizes, to take 
care of the different weights of paper 
used in bookbinding. 

Following his talk, Spray was queried 
about cutting-off. He warned that a 
blunt knife would be disastrous since 
it would cause the thread to stretch in 
cutting and in returning, the chain 
stitch might slip. In response to an- 
other, he declared a thread could be 
made which would give even more 
yardage between the sizes now offered. 

Ralph Box (Country Life Press) re- 
ported finding that a No. 23 nylon was 
stronger and afforded less breakage than 
a No. 36 3- or 4-cord cotton thread. 

Spray mentioned that bonding 
threads as is now done instead of twist- 
ing, helps overcome the heat built up 
in the needle as it punches the paper. 
Costs of nylon threads will undoubtedly 
be reduced in time, he added. 

Asking for advice on gluing up a die 
on the plate on a C&P press, Joseph 
Gettler was advised not to use buckram 
under the plate as the heat breaks the 
material down. Base upon which hooks 
or else base into which the plate can 
be screwed, by drilling through the 
shoulders of the die into the block, 
should be used. 















Turner Paper Drill 


An extremely fast and powerful paper 
drill known as the “Hydrill” has been 
announced by Turner Printing Ma- 
chinery, Inc., factory distributors of 
Super Speed composing and bindery 
equipment. Capable of easily drilling a 
2” lift of tough coated stock with a 14” 
drill, the Hydrill is a fully automatic, 
hydraulically powered drill which fea- 
tures a single control unit. One switch 
and motor activate the hydraulic system, 
the drill head and the table lighting. 

Other outstanding features include an 
optional gravity side guide, unique and 
inexpensive stop-blocks, a chip con- 
tainer, a “feather foot” treadle, con- 
cealed flood lighting of the working 
area and a completely new drill sharp- 
ener offered during an_ introductory 
period. Accessories for the machine in- 
clude a strong round-cornering attach- 
ment, a unique slitting attachment, and 
a simple slotting attachment. Complete 
details are available from the Turner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Evans Releases Gathering Rack 


An automatic gathering unit with eight 
shelves of 500 sheet capacity per shelf 
has been developed by the Evans Spe- 
cialty Co. The unit, with an over-all 
height of 50”, is hand-operated and can 
gather any size papers from postcard to 
10x 15 sheet. Rubber strips on the side 


of the trays control the sheets and there. 


ouring the Supply Field 


are controls which push the sheets for- 
ward, and down an attached slide to a 
waiting tray at the bottom where they 
are assembled. 

Also being produced is an arrange- 
ment for handling carbon sheets by 
housing them at the rear of the shelves 


either in rolls or manifold form. A 
series of knives at the front of the 
shelves cuts the carbons at a desired 
length at the time sheets are released. 
The operation of this unit will be by 
foot pedal rather than by hand as 
shown in the above illustration. Units 
are available in any number of shelves. 


Linotype Retires Rhame 


Charles C. Rhame, manager of Lino- 
type’s New York Agency, will retire 
on October 1, to be succeeded by Fred 
B. Asdel, Jr., according to an announce- 
ment by the Linotype Co. Rhame has 
been associated with Linotype for more 
than 35 years, the last 19 of which he 
served as manager of the N. Y. agency. 
He first joined Linotype as a sales rep- 
resentative on December 4, 1913, serv- 
ing in this capacity in all the states of 
the New York agency territory prior 
to becoming manager in 1929. 

Asdel has been in the graphic arts 
field for more than 16 years, during 
which he has acquired a wide knowledge 
of printing and publishing problems. 
His experience with the Linotype Co. 
consisted of several years as sales repre- 
sentative in California, Nevada and 
Arizona, as sales promotion manager of 
the Pacific Coast Agency at San Fran- 
cisco, and more recently as a member 
of the executive sales department of the 
company in Brooklyn. 


Left the Evans Gathering Rack in action. 
Below, Fred Asdel who has succeeded C, C. 


Rhame (right) as N. Y. Linotype manager. 


Far right, the Turner "Hydrill”. 
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Gane Has Book Compressor 


Nine tons of squeeze are possible in a 
hydraulic book compressor being manu- 
factured on the West Coast and distri- 
buted exclusively by Gane Brothers & 
Lane, Inc. “Its compactness will fill a 
long felt need,” says manager S. J. 
Mirecki, “for a compressor or smasher, 
for these have hitherto been very bulky 
machines. The purchaser receives a 
complete packaged unit including a 
motor which drives the hydraulic cylin- 
ders giving a maximum pressure of 9 
tons at full squeeze. All adjustments 
are very simple to make, and because 
of the flexibility of hydraulics, minor 
adjustments as far as the closure of 
jaws is concerned, do not have to be 
made when books may vary a trifle in 
thickness.” 

The book compressor is quick acting 
and simple to operate. The width of 
the jaws is 14”, and the height, 214” 
Maximum opening of jaws is 7” 

+ + + 

United Paste & Glue Corp., N. Y., 
manufacturers of a complete line of 
glue and pastes for pamphlet and edi- 
tion binders, have announced that 


Joun L. Humbert is now associated 
with them. He will represent the com- 
pany in the graphic arts field, particu- 
larly in the bookbinding and _ allied 
trades in eastern and mid-west U.S. 
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Troubleshooting Your Stitcher 


Tin AVERAGE WIRE 
stitcher is a solidly-set sturdy little ma- 
chine capable of heavy production—but 
not abuse. About half of the machines 
now operating in binderies are obsolete 
models which may be serviced, but 
which are not manufactured. They have 
been at work in the shop so long that 
many operators and owners have de- 
veloped a sort of contempt for them, 
and do not supply the care and main- 
tenance which is essential if they are 
to continue producing. Carelessness has 
sent more machines to the scrap heap 
than all other factors combined. Newer 
machines receive better care—but even 
here one finds that the greater part of 
manufacturers’ and machinists’ service 
calls are made because of truly sur- 
prising carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of the operator. 

In this concluding chapter on the 
care and maintenance of wire stitchers 
we would like to emphasize four items 
which are probably responsible for 90% 
of wire stitcher breakdowns. If your 
stitcher operates poorly, you can be cer- 
tain that one or all four of these rea- 
sons are the cause: 


Wire straightening 


All wire fed into the stitcher must be 
flat if a perfect stitch is to result, but 
the wire is fed from a round spool and 
receives the curvature of the coil. An 
adjustment of the wire straightener can 
compensate for this curve, but it must 
be remembered that as the spool is used 
up, the curve becomes greater for the 
wire now unrolls from a coil with a 
considerably smaller circumference. At 
least three or four adjustments are 
needed for the wire straightener during 
the use of one coil. Check this con- 
stantly, particularly in heavy work. 

The wire spool holder should not be 
screwed down too tightly for this over- 
loads the feeding mechanism and causes 
short or uneven length of staple legs. 
When using round wire take care in 
not setting the wire feed wheels too 
tightly on some models for the wire 
would be flattened. 

When threading, see that the wire is 
held tightly in the wire spool. 

If the wire buckles between the feed 
wheels and the wire feed tube, the wire 
may be sticking in the anvil instead of 
passing through, or the spring in the 
anvil may be weak or broken with the 
result that the anvil is not coming out 
far enough and the wire cannot prop- 
erly enter the eye of the anvil. 

It is also necessary to.repeat mention- 
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ing another common error: never force 
a larger sized wire through a machine 
built with formeis and driver for a 
smaller size. 


Cutting knives 


Whatever the style of knives in your 
stitcher—circular, flat, or angled—all op- 
erate on the same shearing principle 
and all are subject to wear and tear. A 
wire that is poorly cut will have a 
jagged or uneven edge on one side of 
the staple and may spread within the 
work. Check your knives for clean cut- 
ting and sharpness as soon as there is 
difficulty with the stitcher. 

It is not enough to merely examine 
the knives. Run off a few straight 
lengths of wire and test them by feeling 
the ends with your fingertips. If there 
is a burr or roughness, the knives 
should be replaced or adjusted. 


Feeding work 


The third and fourth problems to be 
reviewed lie in the very nature of most 
bindery jobs. Since the manual feeding 
and operation of the machine is often 
monotonous to some employees, the op- 
erator can easily forget and bring the 
plunger down without first removing 
the stitched book or pamphlet. Putting 
one staple upon another forces the wire 
within the former and may chip the 
former or driver. 


"Uncle Joe says he 
has lots more social 
life since he 
stopped calling him- 
self ‘bookmaker’ ™ 


The other common error occurs when 
the operator sets the machine without 
any paper work being in place. This 
beats up the clinchers. Carelessness is 
responsible for both injuries to the 
machine. 


Four rules 


Briefly, to prevent the most common 
faults in wire stitcher operation, fol- 
low these four rules: 
1—Always check the wire feeding 
2—Always keep your knives sharpened. 
3—Immediately remove the stitched 
pamphlet to avoid bringing one 
staple down upon another. 
4—Always have paper or work in place 
before using the machine. Do not 
bring the plunger down on empty 
space “just to see if it’s working.” 
In summarizing, one might also add 
that the best way to get steady produc- 
tion is to respect the machine and use 
it correctly. It has been built by skilled 
engineers with many years of experi- 
ence. Should a part be broken, do not 
try welding, filing, or changing any 
parts for such mutilation causes trouble. 
While many of the machines are ob- 
solete, there are still a number of firms 
which do repair work and service. Parts 
are usually available. 
Care, cleanliness, and common sense 
will keep your stitcher in good work- 
ing order. 





American Technical Society’s Course in 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The twelve volumes here, with 8% by 11 
Lesson Assignments and Instruction book, 
center, from American Technical Society, 
Chicago, show Eighth Edition of their home- 
study course and general reference library 
on Practical Business Administration. The 
titles of twelve books are: 1, This Way Up, 
Business Letters, Office Management; 2, 
Effective Retail Selling; 3, Sales Methods and 
Organization; 4, Advertising, Expense Con- 
trol; 5, Production Management, Science in 
Industry; 6, Training for Production, In- 
dustrial Leadership; 7, Everyday Problems 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill Dye Works 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


in Economics; 8, Fundamental Business Law; 
9, Modern Practical Accounting — Elemen- 
tary; 10, Modern Practical Accounting — 
Advanced; 11, Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Principles of Finance; and 12, Financial 
Management and Control, Statistics. 

These handsome, sturdy books, stamped 
in red and silver, in designs by Harris 
Howeler, were bound by W. B. Conkey Co., 
Hammond, Ind., in Interlaken’s Arco 1, 
Special Blue, C.M. pattern. The cloth was 
completely manufactured, bale to book, at 
Interlaken Mills. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 
and at Fiskeville; Rhode Island 














A NEW MACHINE FOR 
the production of adhesive-bound books 
has been developed by the Sun Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
The first model was manufactured by 
the McDonell Metal Mfg. Co., Ltd., to 
meet the specifications set by Robert 
Dunlop, manager of the Sun Publishing 
Co.’s Printing and Lithographing Di- 
vision, and is now in operation. 

In design and general appearance the 
new “Compleat Bindery” bears a strong 
resemblance to the “Perfect Bindery” 
manufactured by the T. W. & C. B. 
Sheridan Co. of New York for the pro- 
duction of “Perfect Bound” books. The 
overall length of the Sun’s machine, 
patents for which are now pending in 
Canada and the United States, is 35’ 6”, 
height 6’, and body width 8’. 

Books are manually fed, backs down 
and caught between a series of clamps 
travelling around the periphery of the 
rectangular machine. The jogged books 
are held in place under strong pressure 
by the clamps and taken from one sta- 
tion to another around the Binder. 

The first operation consists in cutting 
off, by means of a circular rotating 
knife, the backs of the assembled sig- 
natures in the book. Still held tightly 
in place, the clamped books of now 
single sheets are passed over a series 
of saw-toothed knives which “sand” or 
roughen the binding-edge of the clean- 
cut sheets. Dust, paper strands and 
pieces are removed with a wire brush, 
a vacuum system for paper waste dis- 
posal keeping the machine clean. At 
the next two stations the layer of glue 
is applied, and then a strip of roll-fed 
crash, 

The five operations of trimming, 
roughing, brushing, gluing, and appli- 
cation of crash, are carried on at one 
side of the machine. As the clamps 
carry on the finished books they are 
passed over a joining conveyor belt 
which feeds the covers to the backs. 
Che covers are closed and th. books 

lelivered at the end of the machine. 
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End view of binder; below, overall layout 


Current production by the “Compleat 
Binder” is about 20,000 9” x 11” x 214” 
telephone books a day, the machine op- 
erating steadily with a ten-minute halt 
each working hour for maintenance 
care. The capacity of the machine is 
considerably in excess of 20,000, the 
figure being low because of hand-feed- 
ing since Sun Publishing Co. does not 
have any gathering machine hooked up 
with the Binder. Once this is done, 
50% increase in production is expected. 
Though specifically designed for tele- 
phone books with a capacity up to 
1214” long and 3” wide, the Binder 





can handle pocket books, catalogs, di- 
rectories, and similar material. 

No highly skilled mechanism are 
needed to operate the binder, Dunlop 
claims. One operator and crew of 3 
girls, reasonably familiar with the ma- 
chine’s construction and the various re- 
quirements of different papers, glues, 
etc., is sufficient. 


Three-Knife Trimmer 


An adhesive back binder is not the only 
new machine developed by the Can- 
adian firm. In the first stages of pro- 
duction is a new three-knife trimmer 
which will be used as an adjunct to the 
“Compleat Binder.” 

“A new principle will be used here,” 
says Robert Dunlop of the Sun Pub- 
lishing Co. “Books will be fed auto- 
matically into the cutter from the de- 
livery end of the Compleat Binder. Cir- 
cular rotating knives, not the flat kind 
used in the ordinary cutter, will trim 
the head and tail. The book will then 
be turned, and cut across the front by 
a third circular knife and the finished 
book will be ready for delivery. The 
slicing operation of the circular knife 
will speed production and it will be 
synchronized to the output of the 
binder. This new principle will make 
possible a comparatively inexpensive 
three-knife trimmer whose maintenance 
and operation cost will be considerably 
reduced. The assembly-line set-up of 
gathering machine, binder, and trim- 
mer, will increase production to about 
3600 books an hour.” 

Sun Publishing Co., which also pub- 
lishes a newspaper, maintains a printing 
and lithographing division whose major 
outputs consists of telephone books 
printed from electroplated stereotypes. 
Six Linotypes, four offset presses, and 
five flat bed and web relief presses are 
used to print the 200,000 copy runs of 
telephone books. Smyth sewer, a Ros- 
back gang stitcher, 2 Seybold cutters, 1 
Lawson cutter, and other machines com- 
plete the bindery facilities. 

For eight months the plant’s main 
production is the series of telephone 
books, which are then followed by cata- 
logs, directories, pocketbooks, and some 
textbooks. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
left: Acme 


Model A 
SS Book Stitchers 


Ideal for pamphlets, magazines and books up to 14” thick. Few parts and easy 
adjustment for thickness of work are two of the many advantages of this low cost 
stitcher, Can be used for either saddle or flat stitching by simply tilting table, Takes 
#25 to #30 round wire. Write for further details. 
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Fast—Efficient—Economical 


Designed for side and saddle stitching of books from 2 sheets to 3/4” thick. Leg 
length of stitches quickly adjustable to individual requirements. Tables for both 
types of stitching are standard equipment for each machine. Adaptable for assem- 


bling calendars, advertising novelties and other stitching and tacking work, 


right: 
Model N-3-A 34” 
Acme-Morrison 
Stitcher 
JAMES H. JONES COMPANY a 
12" & 2'/>” capacities 
130 N. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 


Book-cover edges turned rapidly, accurately ... the bookbinders’ choice 
and easily. 


No special skill required. Red Streak Holland is available in a 
Straight sides up to 24” in length. wide variety of colors. Its fast setting glue 
Corners, any size, made to your specifications. Gives you speed, effeciency and the high 
Regular machines supplied for %” to 14” Wei protedine you Geet tey 
ela Sal rite us for samples and prices. 
Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” turn-in. 


Send samples for quotations Those Gumming Specialists 
and free machine trial. THE BROWN BRIDGE MILLS, INC., TROY, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Machines; also “New York" Cementing Machines for 389 Fitth Avenu 608 S. Dearborn 4053 Lindell Blvd. 


solvent rubber cements. SEATTLE AN FRANCISCO 
2416 First St 420 Market St 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 


C. Wilson Wood, Inc C. Wilson Wood, Inc 
Lynn, MASSACHUSE 705 Garrett Building 2203 Packard Building 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Kalmbacher Doubles Plastic Output 

Che plastic binding capacity of Hugo Kalmbacher & Son, 
Toledo, Ohio, trade and edition binding plant, has been 
doubled by the installation of new equipment. Also in- 
stalled is a new Seal-O-Matic machine to take care of the 
increasing demands for sealed jobs. 

The bindery is under the joint management of Heinz 
Kalmbacher, the son of Hugo Kalmbacher, founder and 
owner of the company, and George L. Piday. Before he 
went overseas in 1943 to serve with the Office of Strategic 
Services, Piday was the founder and part owner of The 
Triangle Bookbinding Co. in Detroit, Mich. 


Nat'l. Sales Conference 


The National Blank Book Co. of Holyoke, Mass., recently 
held a three day Eastern Division sales conference at the 
Holyoke plant, opening with a factory inspection trip. 
Executives taking part in the conference were Joseph M. 
Towne, president; Richard P. Stone, treasurer; Paul B. 
Buckwalter, sales manager; Richard M. Weiser, manufactur- 
ing manager; Albert E. Farr, merchandising manager; Albert 
L. Gibney, sales promotion manager; Daniel C. Hegarty, ad- 
vertising manager; Herbert Burton, Leroy W. Kirchner, and 
Francis Fleming, all assistant merchandise managers; Clayton 
R. Harvey, production analyst; Alton B. Hughs, assistant 
treasurer, and Harris M. Tanner, traffic manager. 


Stitched with 
R-33 NYLON thread 


Stitched with 
36 4 ordinary thread 
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Better Bookbinding with 
Robinson Nylon Thread 


This actual photograph shows the difference in build- 
up of these two identical books. Both are 28/16's, the 
same stock, sewed on the same machine. Robinson 
Nylon thread gives you easier handling, less cutting 
down and smashing time ... a tighter book! Saves 
labor! It saves you money! Write for complete infor- 
mation and quotation. 


OTA bnson THREAD CO. 


55 UNION ST., P. O. BOX 857 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Address export inquiries to 70 West 40th Street, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY ~~~ 
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Bank Note Firm Expands 


An expansion program which includes acquisition of a 
Newark, Ohio, concern has been announced by Robert G. 
Kelley, president of the Columbus Bank Note Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Check Printing Division of the Advocate Printing 
Co., Newark, has been purchased and will be merged with 
the local company, Kelley said. Mechanical equipment, paper 
stocks and other physical assets will be moved to the Colum- 
bus Bank Note Co. plant at 40 E. Spring St., Columbus. 


The merger will make the Columbus Bank Note Co. one 
of the principal suppliers of bank checks in the Middle West, 
serving more than 900 banks and their customers. Most of 
the banks are located in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

Equipment which will be added to the Columbus plant 
includes specialty designed Hughes presses for multiple 
printing of checks at high speeds. The enlarged facilities 
will permit lithographing of checks and printing of custom- 
ers’ names in one plant without delays. The process formerly 
uesd at Newark involved shipping checks to an out-of-state 
plant for lithography. 

The Columbus Bank Note Co. was founded 52 years ago 
and was headed by Sinclair Nace until it was purchased by 
Kelley in 1941. Its current expansion program includes new 
equipment for handling all types of offset lithography. A 
full-color brochure produced for the Roseville Potteries, 
Roseville, Ohio, recently won the Columbus Advertising 
Club’s ad-of-the-year award for direct mail. 

Equipment now being installed at the plant will be ready 
for operation in the near future to provide plastic bindings 
for a wide range of printed products. The firm employs 
more than 60 specialized technicians in its offset lithography, 
plate-making and letter press printing departments. 
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An 
WILSON JONES 


SPLIT PRONG 
BINDER METALS 


3 Split Prongs 814” C. to C. 
4 Split Prongs Automative Centers 


2-INCH 
CAPACITY 


Half Open 
for working 
position. 


WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23D ST. 
CHICAGO 24 NEW YORK CITY 10 
KANSAS CITY BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
















HOW MUCH INVEST- 


UESTION: 
cs 
MENT IS NEEDED TO DO 


TAUBER PLASTIC BINDING 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
PLANT? 


ANSWER: vxscrcass ove: 


Just a few dollars puts a com- 
plete Tauber Plastic Binding De- 
partment right into your own 
plant. Ready to operate PROFIT- 
ABLY the minute you unpack it. 
And on a money-back-if-you're- 
not-satisfied basis. 


Don't go another day without 
this profitable, easy to insert bind- 
ing in your plant. Remember, you 
take no risk. 


FREE—w.i:- for the "Get 


Acquainted Kit" complete with 
samples of all bindings and dis- 
play dummies. 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


204 Hudson Street, New York 13 

















@® A trial will make 


YOU a constant 


user of COES 
Now it ean be SOLD! products. 
PASTED BOARD 


- is now available in unlimited tonnage 







QUANTITIES 








UNLIMITED 


To All Bookbinders & 


Looseleaf Manufacturers 


g NERS 
Prompt Shipments of Pasted Board Yr 


—From One Ton to a Trainload! 


QUANTITIES 
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LINING & BOARD CO., INC. 
69-71 William Street Belleville, N. J. Ke) Ie \e OE S COMPANY 


Phone Belleville 2-4218 







UNLIMITED 


Worcester e Massachusetts 
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McKibbin Purchases Comac Press 


George McKibbin & Son, book manufacturers, Brooklyn, 
New York, have acquired the entire capital stock of Comac 
Press, Inc., printers. The printing firm, now a fully-owned 
subsidiary of McKibbin, will retain its own name. Prior to 
the acquisition, McKibbin had shared ownership of Comac 
stock with Comet Press, Inc., New York printing house. 

Comac Press, located in the same Bush Terminal Building 
that houses McKibbin—87 34th Street—will provide Mc- 
Kibbin with an additional 50,000 square feet of floor area. 
\dded to the latter’s 100,000 square feet, the additional 
ootage will raise the figure to 150,000 square feet of space. 
Printing equipment in the Comac plant includes 7/0 Per- 
(ecters, 5/0 singles, several smaller singles, and other miscel- 
aneous machinery. The plant’s bindery department will be 
liquidated in favor of McKibbin’s own bindery. The sub- 
sidiary also adds to McKibbin complete paper and plate 
storage facilities. The firm had specialized in book printing. 

Announcement of the acquisition was made by George 
McKibbin, President, who, with Samuel Schulman, Vice- 
President, had completed arrangements with Comet Press 
for the purchase of the latter’s stock in Comac. 


Binders Tee Off in Tourney 


Michigan bookbinders ruled the links on the last day of the 
golf tourney sponsored by the Graphic Arts Assn. of Michi- 
gan. Bookbinding plants which took part in the final golf 
meet held recently included Burkhardt Co.; Commercial 
Bindery; Detroit Mailing and Binding Co.; Dunn Bindery; 
Helm Bindery; General Mailing and Binding Co.; Jourdan 
Co.; Michigan Book Binding Co.; Standard Bindery; Suck- 
ert Loose Leaf Cover Co.; Triangle Bookbinding Co.; Wes- 
cott Paper Products Co.; Detroit Paper Ruling Co.; Cooper 
Co., and Acme Carton & Die Co. 


JUST ISSUED- 


RING METAL 
CaTALoG +48-A 
















LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 


New Designs 
Attractive 
Prices 


Have You 
| Received 
Your Copy? 


Mite 
THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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International G. A. Exposition 


An International Exposition of the Book and Graphic Arts 
will be held in Brussels Nov. 15-Dec. 15 in the Institute of 
Arts and Crafts on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of 
the Brussels School of Typography. Publishers, schools, asso- 
ciations, and equipment manufacturers and distributors in 
the field have been invited to participate in any or all of 
the three sections. 

Subjects in the first section include professional instruc- 
tion and orientation, employers and workers organizations, 
and social security. In the second are: typography, lith- 
ography, offset, rotogravure, phototypography, engraving, 
photogravure, binding, paper- and board-making, machines, 
equipment, and material. Presswork and binding make up 
the third section. 

Numerous indications of participation have already come 
from Belgium, France, England, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal. 


“Elite” Cased Binding Used by GPO 


The Government Printing Office has developed a new style 
of binding known as “Elite” to take the place of a large 
part of the laced bindings now applied to large books and 
materials receiving more than ordinary use. A lot of 25 
reference books, bound in the new style, are now on trial 
in the Library of Congress. 

“Elite” cloth is a strong cotton flannel with a fuzzy nap 
on one side. As developed by the GPO the new type of 
binding uses this strip of cloth and paper at the spine and 
hinges of the book. A synthetic resin adhesive adds to the 
strength and durability of the binding. Preliminary tests in- 
dicate the “Elite” binding to be of greater tensile strength 
than the laced or cased bindings currently being used. 


Are you the answer to 
our problem? 








Pass those worries 


on to us. Mail the memo 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


Brooklyn 18, New York 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. LAKE ST. © CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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Distributors of 
Perfect Roll Leaf 
Kendall Mills Super 
Aluminum Binding Posts 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
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m Diamond Decorative Leaf 
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@ Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
For Two Generations... 
Bookbinders have said, “No plant should 
be without at least one!” 


COWHIDE * CALF * MOROCCO 
BUFFING + SHEEP + SKIVERS 


Marresford has been synonymous with tip- 


ping for 35 years. Our Stocks are Constantly Maintained 


MARRESFORD MACHINE CO. 
3880 Ridge Road West Rochester 13, N. Y. 


as Fully as Current Conditions Permit 
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The Quick - Easy - Profitable Way for Feint or Down Ruling -- - 


HICKOK'S NEW "L" S-R 
i When the best is available—why take less? Large and 
small shops are finding HICKOK'S ALL-METAL DUAL 
“L" RULING MACHINE the ideal equipment for long 
or short runs—at lowest cost. 
Speed range—from four to sixteen reams per hour, 
regardless of size sheet. Pen beams of new design— 
easily and quickly adjusted. Sheet dryers and ink 
fountains—automatically controlled. 
Built for long time service and streamlined to occupy 
50% less floor space. You'll save time, labor costs 


and money with this machine of advanced engineering. 
Write Dep't A for FREE catalog. 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


A reputation for superior achievement since 1844 


Smooth Binding — Binding 


With 


GREEN CORE 
GummedFtollands 
MID- STATES GUMMED PAPER COMPANY 


LEADERS IN THEIR LINE 
2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE - - - CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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Here, There, & Everywhere 


rrinity Bookbinding Company, formerly at 350 North 5th 
Street, is now located at 6 South 37th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new plant occupies 2,500 square feet of floor space. 
Present equipment, according to S. J. Branco, includes 
stitchers, sewing machines, folders, a cutter, stamper, 
rounder-and-backer and other machines for small-edition 
and commercial binding. Among the bindery’s specialties 
are atlas and magazine binding. 


++ + 


Tuomas A. Rose, JR., has become vice-president and man- 
acer of Bennett Printing Co., printers and binders, Dallas, 
Texas. 


++ + 


FRANK WENNER has been named sales manager and pur- 
chasing agent for Fidlar & Chambers Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
printers, binders, and blankbook manufacturers. He was 
formerly secretary for Mark Parrott & Sons Printing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


+ + + 


OscAR PEDERSEN, Cooperative Bindery, and Tom B. 
Histop, Portal Printing Co., both of San Francisco, Calif. 
are conducting a round-robin tour of the Pacific North- 
west on business for the 1949 convention of the International 
Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen. Pedersen is general 
chairman in charge of arrangements for the convention 
which will be held in San Francisco in 1949. 


+ + + 


GrorcE A. Harpy, Sr., 80, has announced his retirement 
from the bookbinding industry. His firm, Geo. A. Hardy & 
Son, Newark, N. J., will continue under the direction of 
his son, George A. Hardy, Jr. 





Cut Gluing Costs! 
with the 
NEW Improved 


P.1.£. BUKBAK GLUER 


“7 SPECIFICATIONS: | 


Roller width, 6!/2”; 
Brush 7”; Overall 
height, 3834”; 
Width, 16”; Length, 
33!/,”; Gross wt., 
400 lIbs.; 16 cu. ft., 
AC or DC. 


Streamlined all ways 
Roller Table 

Enclosed construction 
Noiseless 


Brass Ductor roller, no scraper 
Aluminum back, wire-sewed brush | 
Heaters 
Removable Top Assembly 


Send For Complete Data 
PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. 


135 West 20th Street 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Lincoln & Allen, Book Binders, and Davis & Holman, 
Book Binders, both in Portland, Oregon, have been accepted 
as members of the Oregon Printing Industry, P.I.A. 

eo $-¢ 

Ward’s Bindery, according to proprietor GEORGE BAYLEss, 
has moved from 320 Spring Street to a new plant at 315 
Wall Street, Seattle, Washington. 

+ + + 

The Commercial Trade Bindery and Wymer Bindery have 
merged their plants at 722 East Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

++ + 

The Hall Printing & Binding Co. has moved to a new 
modern building at 328 Water Street, Binghamton, New 
York. 

2 oo 4 

New machinery and equipment are being purchased for 
the Ever-Ready Ruling and Bookbinding Co., 158 W. 27th 
St., N.Y.C., according to proprietor ALBert P. Tan. Two 
self-feeders for the ruling machines, a scoring and slot per- 
forating machine, special punching dies, and a model W 
Cleveland air-feed folder have been installed. 

+ +¢ + 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., book publisher, has purchased a build- 
ing at Vermont and Noble streets, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
building has been leased to Central Publishing Co., a sup- 
plier of the book division of Bobbs-Merrill. 


++ + 


CHARLES W. Ewinc has been elected vice president in 
charge of production for Waverly Press, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. Other newly-elected vice presidents include Rosert H. 
Roy, engineering; ALBERT BEEHLER, sales; VERNON P. 
SCHEIDT, personnel, and WILLIAM E. BLAKE, assistant to the 
president. 
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OR 
LATER 


/ 
ae 
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Sooner or later you'll use Mason 
Made Nylon Sewing Threads! 
They’re the quality threads that 
have been making enduring 
friendships in all the various 
fields where Nylon Threads are 
used to advantage. 


Now, Mason has brought the 
vast experience and ingenuity that 
have won profitable results for so 
many businesses into the field of 
bookbinding . . . so 


for Tighter Books . .. Better 
Fitting Covers and Increased 
Hourly Production .. . specify 
Mason Made Nylon Threads— 
write... telephone... now! 


MASON SILK INC. 


25 E. 26 St. Murray Hill 3-5360 New York 10, N. Y. 
Selling Agent for The Mason Silk Co., Winsted, Conn. 
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Bookbinders have learned from experience 
that A-B on coated fabrics indicates the 
same supremacy of quality as the mark of 
Antonius Stradivarius, the symbol of undis- 
puted superiority in the violin-makers art. 
A-B's Skiver, Morocco, and Levant grain 
pyroxylin coated sheeting—in 28 stock colors 
—look better, wear longer and add consid- 
erably to sales and eye appeal. Moderately 
priced, it cuts better, works better, too. 
Immediate delivery. New swatch book ready 
now. Write TODAY! 


AMER & DORETZ ive. 


900 BROADWAY e« NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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GUMMED 


HOLLANDS + + > CAMBRICS 









White ... Grey... Tan White .. . Black 
Brown . . Scarlet . . Blue Blue-Grey 
Maroon .. Green . . Black Russet . . . Khaki 


... NOW AVAILABLE... 

in Rolls or Sheets 
Gummed with special glues to give 
quick tackiness, liability, adhesion. 









Runs Perfectly On All Machines 


| REXFORD \ 
P aper Company 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 























To Insure 
speedier 
7 Production 


Bay State Threads, especially designed for 
Bookbinding, are noted for their smooth- 
ness — uniformity — strength and free- 
dom from flaws that assure the proper 
loop for perfect binding and non-stop | 
production, 
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State — 
Thread Springfield, Massachusetts 


Works S- 23 





Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cincinnati 
Haverhill, Mass. 
New York 
Lewiston, Me. 


Brockton, Mass. Chicago 

Gloversville, N. Y. Milwaukee 
Kansas City Rochester 
Philadelphia 


















SKIVING 
MACHINE 





*Trade Mark | 
Registered 
in all 
Countries 













Prompt Delivery 
An Essential Machine for Bookbinders 


Jortunad MACHINE CO. 


153.Waverly Place New York 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-5045-6 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


sits 


SAMUEL E. Norris, retired vice president and a director of 
Join Wiley & Sons, N.Y.C., died Wednesday, October 27, 
in Orange, N. J., at the age of 80. He had been a member 
of the Wiley organization for 58 years prior to his retirement 
six years ago. 

dis first job with Wiley was as an office boy, in 1885. 
Liter he packed books and substituted as a cashier, becom- 
iny assistant to Major Wiley in 1886. Becoming more and 
more active in bookmaking as the years passed, he earned 
a reputation for producing technical books of attractive 
aj pearance. He was also greatly concerned with making 
\iley books long lasting and, in view of their world-wide 
distribution, durable in all climates. (See BeBP, May, 
1939, p. 60). 

Norris became a member of the Wiley board of directors 
in 1918, and production manager in 1925. Elected vice- 
president in 1941, he retired two years later, continuing as 
a director of the firm until his death. 


CHARLES A. BRAUNWORTH, former president of Braunworth 
& Co., died September 22. The firm was originally organized 
in 1893 as Braunworth, Munn, & Barber, and the name was 
changed to Braunworth & Co. in 1898. The company became 
one of the largest book manufacturers in the East. In 1936 
it moved to Bridgeport, Conn. and was then dissolved in 
1941. C. A. Braunworth was active in the Book Manufactur- 
ers Institute and in the Employing Bookbinders of America. 


\RTHUR R. Foster, in the production and editorial de- 
partments of Newson & Co., New York publishers, died Sep- 
tember 11. Before he joined Newson in 1920 he had worked 
in the manufacturing department of Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Other Deaths 


C. A. LYALt Ving, president of the Canada Binding Lid., 
Toronto, Can., Sept. 9. 

James S. Parrott, 73, president of Matt Parrott & Sons 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, printers and binders, August 17. 

Frep W. WILLIAMS, 59, bindery superintendent of the 
Boston Mailing Co., August 21. 

CiarENcE H. Damon, 67, president of the 4. K. D. Print- 
ing Co., Erie, Pa., printers and binders, Sept. 8. 


Canadian Printing Industry Grows 


The value of products produced by Canadian printing and 
bookbinding plants in 1945 was $63,881,768, according to 
figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. Of this figure $23,702,464 was the cost of materials 
used. Printing and publishing plants had products to the 
value of $90,054,024 during the same year. 

An indication of the comparative size of various segments 
of the bookbinding industry may be had in these figures 
on production for 1945: 

Books—Printed and Bound: 
Catalogues 
All other printed books, 
chiefly for advertising purposes 
All other printed, bound books, 
including trade, text, technical, etc. ..... 
Binders, loose-leaf and other 
Counter check books 
Ledgers and account books 
Note books, exercise books 
All other blank, bound books 


$3,731,694 
1,188,374 
5,394,675 


1,181,454 
1,051,656 


AN ELECTRONIC WONDER — McADAMS ASSEMBLY FOR BETTER AND FASTER 
PERFORATING AND INSERTING 


Save many hand operations and labor costs by installing the McAdams new 
assembly ... seven units perfectly adjusted for high speed production. 
Pneumatically fed, sheets are perforated in both directions at one feeding 
by two rotary perforators set at right angles and served by a McAdams 
electronic turn-table. 

Perforated sheets enter the McAdams electronic inserter which can be 
pre-set to insert any number of non-perforated sheets. The completed set 
is delivered into the jogger box and the entire assembly automatically stops 
for 3 to 10 seconds permitting the operator to remove the set and insert 
by hand the covers or carbon, 


Write for Bulletin B-205. 


—McAdams Feeder 
‘Rotary Perforator 
—McAdams Turn Table 
‘—Rotary Perforator 


5—McAdams Inserter 20.22 KNIGHT STREET . 2 
6—Electronic Control ESTABLISHED 184 
7—McAdams Delivery 

Jogger “PERFORATES TWO WAYS 


RULING INKS 


STANDARD SINCE 1888 


PATENT BLUE NO. 65 


Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for over 100 Years 
—All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


Complete line of Supplies for 
BOOKBINDERS & PAPER RULERS 
e 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHART G LIST #2 


H. BEHLEN & BRO., 


10 CHRISTOPHER STREET 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. Inc. 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 
















MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 











AT ode sttaie Aligno L ... Limited T .....Tauber-Tube 

| Pp ee Cercla Mult-O = ‘Tt: .... Tauber-Twist 

Deedes Cerlox N Nu-Plast oy ...... Multi-Ring 

O ...Swing-O-Ring Vv Round Rin 

D Gesusateve Cerflex Be ee Massie .,°°°* - 3 

Fe. Flex-O-Coil R vee goze Plaeie W  sseevere Wire-O 

Me oe £.e Spiral KX cccccces Parallex 

BE. eutcovabe Kamket eee Spiralastic *Other Bindings 
A NEW ENGLAND 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. .......ssseeeeeeeees MPTUVWTt 
Thomas Groom & Co., Inc., 105 State St., Boston, Mass...........++- HMOPW 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Re eee SSpKAXP 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ........+...-- MOPW 
A NEW YORK CITY 
Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street ............cccceeeeeeecees CHOPR 
ne ee. ee. Delve BE... sscpessppnarsdesoncsenesecens P 
Flex-Craft Bindery, 237 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ..........2seeeee PCMTUVT?t* 
Seen 06; Datiier,. TD Vaerick St. ..cccccccccccccccscoscccs Sab ceusekboneeteee P 
Hamilton Bindery Service Inc., 52 East I9th Street ............cecceeeeceeee P 
ee re POE SUT nev cnnccvnenssenssepsnspecas cecsvesnssneceeed N 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3ist Street ...........cccceeccseeceee SpAKSOPMX 
Tauber's Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street ..........cceccseeceeees TUVTt 
oe eee D 
i AOA. SEP CUM TEs onceswacecsoecceccassusvevcccesecses MW 
A EAST 
Winfield, L. Cann, 29th & Tatnall Sts., Wilmington, Del. .......... DIXWMN 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ................ OCED 
Moore & Co., Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. ..............0eeeeee OP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. CDLMNW 
Printers Finish. & Mfg. Co., 61! William St., Baltimore, Md. ......... .FTUV 
Brown & McEwan, Inc., 69-73 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. ............- PSOSp 
Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 4ist St., Paterson 4, N. J. 


John P. Smith Co., Inc., 195-197 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. ..............- P 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ............00-. P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i etehtersonshusal CDEN 
National Pub, Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... HMOW 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. ...... HKMOPSSpUW* 
A SOUTHEAST 
Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C. ....... PRO 
Virginia Wire-O Bdg. Corp., 1210/2 E. Cary St., Richmond 19 .......... MW 
A SOUTHWEST 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal. .............00eseeeee P 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal. ........... CDEMOPW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas .......... DEMOW 
A WEST COAST 
Wm. S. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ........ Cc 
A MIDWEST 
Brock & Rankin, 619 S. LaSaile St., Chicago, Il. .........ceccceecceeee cee CH 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ........... CDELN 
Spiral Binding Co., i North Canal St. Chicago, _ ie eee. SpAKSP 
Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., See PWM 
Hawkeye Bindery, Inc., 5th & Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa ........... MPW 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. ............ MW 
TT PURE. PO cc ccanesnvsconcececsccccccecenty PW 
Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas ............cececeeceeee MW 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich. ........... ADKOSSp 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, WNL ch aeaasscenuseee ch FNPS* 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, Dabvet, MICK. vcs ccccsced CDN 
Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich. ......... HMPTW* 
Smead Mfg. Co., Inc., 750 Washington AV., N, Minneapolis, Minn, ...... Ww 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. CE RR RE, CPWM 
Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1605 Locust St., Ro eae WMTS 
Donley Company, 1926 Lucas RS CLND 


National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 & Broadway, Se ee we 
Vevier Loose-Leaf Co., 1825 Arsenal St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


ee samowe 
The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. 18th St., Cleveland 14, MN cdccn>naasene DFHT 
Standard Mech. Bdgs. Co., 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, O. CHMPTT#IUVW* 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. ..............- NSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St. 


ag OD, WUMNGS ccccwcccvccvetd CDEN 
TE. ocksecbasonesaswutnnsoh MPW 
RDEERE CEEOL opctiniddeccbessussieceed ° 


Bookcraft, Inc., 15 0S. Ist Wes 
Heinn So. 326 W. Florida St. 






A CANADA 
Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal 


ponneegn os thhendeiehbesesekes MW 
W. J. Gage & =... Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B ............. MW 
The Luckett Loose ‘Leaf, "Ltd.. [1-12 Charlotte $t., Toronto 2 ........ OTTtUYV 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Ree OT ae CDE 


WHO'S WHO IN THE CODE? 
CDELN. .General Binding Corp. F 


avcey Spiral Binding Co, H..------ Book Metals Co. 
te tg t a ca nie i ee Wire-O Corp. 

t.....Teuber Plastics, Inc. op Plastic Binding Co. 
G.......6. GS, Grinnell Assoc. O...... Swing-O-Ring, Inc. 




















Danish Handiwork 


From overseas comes an issue of Danish Applied Art and 
Industry replete with striking illustrations and case his- 
tories of fine bindings and restoration done in that country. 
The firms represented include one that once owned the 
world’s largest die collection of engraving stamps. Th. 
Haugaard Petersen, head of the firm (Petersen & Petersen), 
is chairman of the Copenhagen Bookbinders Guild. 


Another firm, Carl Petersen’s Widow, was appointed 
Bookbinder to H. M. the King in 1878, and specializes in 
edition work. Extra bindings and renovation are executed 
by two outstanding women binders, Bogbinderske Fri. 
Birgit Kryger Larsen and Birgitte Dall. The latter worked 
in the shops of the Vatican before 1941 and is a copyist 
of covers of other centuries which have been irreparab'y 
damaged. 


? 2 


Jan C. Bouman, manager of the Amsterdam, Holland, 
home office of the Integral single-unit casemaking machine, 
arrived in the United States in November to answer book 
manufacturers’ questions on the machine's performance and 
possibilities. 

The casemaker was seen in operation in Holland and 
Sweden by Judge J. RayMonp Tirrany, B.M.I., and other 
delegates to the recent Master Printers convention 
Sweden. 


* > > 


CuHarRLeEs Rocers, recently associated with J. B. Lippincott 
Co., is now manager of The Pittsburgh Bindery, an affiliate 
of The Philadelphia Bindery Inc. Harry D. Kratz, formerly 
of the R. H. Donnelly Corporation, has joined The Phila- 
delphia Bindery as a representative. 
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Bookbinders’ Supplies 


Distributors for Agents for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


Grauert Antioxide Bronze 


“Tue Perrect Rout Lear” 











ENBEE TRANSPARENT SPECIALTY CO., INC. | 








Catalogs 
Price Lists 
Art Work, .Records 


42 W. I5TH ST., N. Y. 


Photographs 
Photostats 
Looseleaf Binders 


PHONE: CHELSEA 53-5525 
























SALESMEN 


We are building a sales force to sell adhesives—all types. If you 
are interested, will you please drop us a line giving your qualifica- 
tions, salary requirements, and traveling ability. is is work, not 
a seat-warming proposition. Contact. 

Harry Bloomfield, Pres., Merritt Products Co 
9205 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Magazine Industry Doubles Keceipts 


The magazine publishing industry rose to a gross dollar 
receipt volume estimated at $739,000,000, and consumed an 
estimated 798,000 tons of paper in 1945. These figures were 
rcleased by the Department of Commrce, Bureau of the 
Census, in its Facts for Industry series M73-2-05, entitled 
“The Magazine Publishing Industry in the U.S.:1945.” The 
gross dollar volume was more than double that of 1939. 
Reports were received from 1,964 magazine publishers. 
Of this figure 185 reported data on the machinery and 
equipment contained in production plants operated by 
magazine publishers: 
Number of 
Type of Equipment Plants 
Establishments reporting, total 185 
Presses, typesetting machines and bindery equipment 128 
Presses and typesetting machines only 21 
Presses and bindery equipment only 16 
Presses only 9 
Typesetting machines and bindery equipment l 
‘Typesetting machines only 9 
lindery equipment only 1 
Of the 185 production plants owned by magazine pub- 
lishers, the following figures on bookbinding machinery 
in their possession were released: 
In Use 
Bookbinding machinery, total 1,709 
Folding machines 511 
Gathering machines 115 
Smashing machines 31 
Cutter machines 326 
Casemaking machines 2: 
Gluing-off machines : 
Backing machines 
Lining machines 


RULING INKS 


“Inks That Rule” 


Eaton's Inks, which meet every ruling demand, are the result 
of many years of experience with the paper ruling trade. 


Booklet showing all standard ruling ink colors, with prices, 
furnished on request. 


EATON CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFF COMPANY 
1490 FRANKLIN ST., DETROIT 7, MICH. 


Canadian Plants: Windsor and Toronto 


Over One Hundred Years of Service ¢ Since 1838 


OUR OFFERS 


are consistently accepted by sellers of used and depreciated machinery. 
Leading printers everywhere have found that CRAFTSMEN’S policy of 
fairness and satisfaction is backed by a sound financial reserve. 


COMPLETE PLANTS OR SINGLE UNITS 


DON'T BE MISLED 


by fantastic claims .of high prices by unknown dealers. Protect 
yourself and your investment by consulting CRAFTSMEN first. 
Write, wire or call today. 


CRAFTSMEN 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
580 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Stamping machines 61 2 
Caser-ins 15 1 
Stitching machines 299 13 
Sewing machines 123 4 
Other bindery machines 134 1 

Copies of the release may be had by writing to the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


Todd Pioneers Hold Dinner Meeting 


One hundred and fifty-eight members of the Todd Pioneers 
of The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., checkbook manu- 
facturers, assembled at the Rochester Club recently for their 
annual dinner meeting. 

Ten new members of the Pioneer Club were elected after 
receiving certificates denoting more than 25 years’ service 
with the company. In the absence of George L. Todd, presi- 
dent of the company, Charles E. Bradford, vice president and 
secretary, and Walter L. Todd, chairman of the board, pre- 
sented the cellophane-bound, gold sealed awards. 

Peter Loysen, oldest employe of the company, with 45 
years’ service, paid tribute to the founders, George M. Todd 
and his brother, Libanus Todd. 


The club has been in existence since 1939 and has a total 
of 202 members. 


+ + + 


Certificates of achievement, together with the State’s cer- 
tificate of completion, have been granted to two veterans 
who have completed on-the-job bindery training programs 
in the employ of New York Employing Printers Assn.’s mem- 
ber firms. Receiving the certificates on September 23 were 
Elliott Levy (Practical Bookbinding Co.), junior bindery 
machine operator, and John A. Musco (Uniform Printing 
& Supply Div., Courier-Citizen Co.), junior bindery machine 
operator. 


If so, you 
should 
know 
about 


“PAICO-LEXIDE 


cover material 
for ALL types 
of MECHANICAL 
BINDINGS..... 


— IT CAN BE — 


printed 

stamped 
embossed super-finished 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK OF OUR 14 
STOCK NUMBERS ON REQUEST. 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 


sewed 
skived 













BINDERY SUPPLIES 








LEATHER—CELLULOID 
AND INSERTABLE TABS 
CELLULOSE SHEET HOLDERS 


Gf Ligner Co. 


$03 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 







A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





Book edges quickly decor- 
rated by a simple transfer 
process. A variety of designs 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET « NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUMMED HOLLANDS 
into 52, GUMMED CAMBRICS 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 
Plant & Main Office: ONE MAIN Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 














RUSSELL ERNEST Baum 
Bolders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 
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AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


487 Broadway, New York City 
| GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER ¢ BOOK CLOTH e 
BOOK DUCK 
Special Lots Always on Hand 


Fine Moroccos & Skivers 
& " Genuine Gold Leaf 
a Roll Leaf 
Supp 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-6532-3 
PEARL DOG finisher's rubber again avail- 
able at your supply house 
wid. by THE BROWN & DEAN CO. 


Refiners of gold leaf waste since 1891 
98 Blackstone St. Providence, R. |. 
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CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 
New York * Chicago + San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain 
Territories 















BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Interlaken Mills Leathers 
Davey Boards 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 

Louis DeJonge & Co. 


345 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 








GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago © San Francisco’ © St. Louis © Los Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street S WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 





| C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 

| 23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

| Binders Board Glue Flexible Papers 
| 


Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Red . . White . Black 


Press Animal . 
Chips . . News . . Specialties Fiex Back Lining . . Red Rope 





Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Main Office and Plant 
369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N.J. MA 2-0866 


New Bngland Office 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I. Perry 5802 


Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


] 
| 











The Queen City Paper Co. 


Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
Distributors for Agents for 


INTEBLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


a complete line of bookbinding 
© : : 
Ob iechore fabrics and papers to suit every 


exacting need and specification. 
Le. THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
, 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR WEST COAST USERS... 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on 
Bookbinding Fabrics — Canvas Bookcloth 
Artificial Leather — Coated Paper 


RELI ATEX, Ine. 1319 So. Los Angeles St. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 










J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 





BOOKBINDING AND. BOOK PRODUCTION 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 


Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO 
Established 1905 

GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 

3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 


Bookbinder’s & Printer’s Supplies 


¢ Paper Cutters . Gning Sticks 
© Paper Drilis e Galley Cabinets 
; © Stitching Machines 


ZIMMER MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone BE 3-4429 


LEDGER PAPERS 


Cotten Gilne LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, 
Bound Ledgers and Books 


ANNIVERSARY LEDGER © OLD BADGER LEDGER 


R 
FoK RINE 
\ Tel 
ENGLISH LEDGER © DICTATION LEDGER 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION © APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100% Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton Fibre Content 
Dauntless Ledger * * * 50% CottonFibreContent 
DF. Gilbert Ledger * * © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
‘yor ~ Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


PARSONS 


ar 2 BR S 


BONDS + LEDGERS « INDEX BRISTOLS 
MADE WITH NEW COTTON FIBERS 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


If It’s Worth Keeping, Keep It On A 


WASTON 


LEDGER PAPER 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY + DALTON. MASS. 
. TRADE SERVICES 


Step and Thumb Indexing 
C. E. Finck Printing Service 


157 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-8063 . WaAlker 5-8447 


A plant devoted to BETTER indexing 


., THUMB 
| 


D For over 70 years, since 1878 
| SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


ii 
i 37 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
y V2 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 ats. See B me lack & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot $22.00 


HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 
e GLUES e 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


DUNN’S FLEXIBLE GLUES 
The Standard of Quality for 69 Years 
manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 
338-340 Pearl St. New York 7, N. Y. 


Use Hart-Flex paste for casing in. Will 
adhere to pyroxylin and highly coated 
™ cloth or paper. Will not freeze or sour. 
Send for sample and prices. 
WILLIAM C. HART CO., INC. _ Established 1876 


We manufacture flexible glues for every known purpose. 
137 Greene Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
and printers. Hand Work * Machine Vork ®* 
Padding ¢ Special Covering Glue 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICES: Rochester ¢ Phila., Pa. ¢ Chicago ¢ Boston ¢ Columbus, O. 


YOUR GLUING PROBLEM IS OUR BUSINESS! 
osaly We have helped others—we can help you. 


£ Our products are formulated to do the job 
you want done. Tell us what you need. 
All adhesives shipped on approval. 
s, , MERRITT PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ORES 9205 Detroit Ave. | Cleveland 2, Ohio 
feat ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
yas Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS 4WNCORPORATEDO 
630 W SiIst St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


FLEXIBLE GLUES * NON-WARP PASTES® 
SYNTHETIC RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS 
HOT AND COLD PADDING GLUES 





| UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


Resin Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 
Write for Samples 
40-42 Renwick St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. WA 5-6930 
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As some of the smoke clears 
away from all the furore over re- 
placement of metal type composi- 
tion, it is increasingly evident that 
: will pee puppy's age. a on . 

*4° . . . og's, before any violent upheava 
Composition Utopia Still Dim . oy ian ceceal te Gear af Es tonional 
methods. For the sake of the rec- 

ord, we've prepared a quick sum- 

mary of the more important de- 

at <a among all the manu- 

acturers of typewriter composin 
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equipment. 
by Sybil Hastings 








Wanna start a fight? Just toss 
into a group of typographic ex- 
perts, the statement that the me- 
chanical cutting of type punches 
= 3 oI for the type maneey 

* an raphic arts in general! It's 

Type—From Bodoni to Benton ; or 76 3 ot fire spark as B . shown at 

the typographic panel conducted 

by the American Institute of Gra- 

phic Arts at the Grolier Club, 

_ in ype oe — the R. R. 

onnelley exhibit of type designs 

A Fourth Process—Xerography 77 and their creators was in the spot- 

light. Beyond the predictable ar- 

guments about personal taste in 

types, i; launched cuite a discus- 

sion which you'll find summarized 
on page 76. 
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While at times the argument 
between publisher and manufac- 
turer about who's to blame for 
the state of the book business gets 
a bit oo a a is re 
duced this mont! y one who is 

The Look of The Book . hoe 4 ie 79 in a position to observe both 
sides, and has had considerable 
experience with the industry. Sybil 


Hastings, who has _ lon been 
known for the ability with which 









* . she has handled advertising and 
Production Portrait No. 114 . 82 public relations for her employers, 
Holliston Mills, takes a healthy 

Robert Josephy 


dig at both sides of the argument 
in her article on page 74. Read 
her article first, then read the 
summary of the publishers’ sug- 
———. for = aes - 
° page , and weigh them both. 
The Bookmaking Parade .......... eeeet 84 








‘ If the new process of printing 
by Maurice Serle Kaplan described on page 77, turns out 
to be half of what's hoped for, 
perhaps all our problems will be 
solved with a complete reversal 
of currently accepted methods. As 
for picture fans, the idea of tak- 
ing a snap, and finding ou? within 
@ momen, whether or not it's any 
good, should make vacation and 
sight-seeing trips a lot more 































worthwhile. As for production men 
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What every good Sportsman should know...and more! 


“The Hunter’s Encyclopedia” speaks volumes to the sportsman—and is 
the first and only complete work on hunting published in America. 

This handsome and informative book was designed by Robert 
Josephy, set in Baskerville type for clearer reading, and printed on fine 
English Finish paper. A binding was sought that would offer the preser- 
vation and protective features required by a volume this size and weight. 
Terek* Atlas Buckram, by its very nature, was the ideal choice. 

Published by Stackpole & Heck, Inc. of New York, “The Hunter’s 
Encyclopedia” was printed and bound by Telegraph Press of Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

A companion volume, “The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia,” is now in 
preparation which will continue the outstandingly high standards set by 
“The Hunter’s Encyclopedia.” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., Producers of Terek and Terson Products, New Y ork, Athol, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 
Tanner’s Leather Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas + Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co., Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Composition Utopia Still Dim 


Round-up of Substitutes for Metal-casting Shows Slight Advance 
But Some Signs of Expanded Competition Among Machines 


- HOPE THAT LOWER 
composition costs will one day be made 
possible through the use of so-called 
“typeless composing machines” has been 
kept alive through the announcement 
in October that the Fairchild Camera 
Co.'s Lithotype is in limited production 
(see Oct. BeBP, pg. 37), and indica- 
tions that the Intertype Co.’s Fotosetter 
will be available in the not too distant 
future. On the other hand, many of 
the typeless machines reported in the 
March issue of BookBINDING & Book 
PRODUCTION have still not reached the 
production point, and may not for some 
ime to come. 

The Lithotype, manufacture of which 
as held up by a lengthy strike, is de- 
‘gned to reproduce Monotype faces, 
oth text and heads, on paper stock 
© use as camera copy. The impres- 
ons are obtained from type faces on 
iagnesium wheels which can be rapidly 
iterchanged to permit the use of most 
ionotype faces. Right hand margin 
justification is obtained after two 
vpings. 


Film on fotosetter 


Considerable secrecy surrounds Inter- 
type’s development of the Fotosetter. 
Che firm is maintaining an educational 
program, however, which includes a 
soon to be released film on the opera- 
tion of the machine. Briefly, the Foto- 
setter uses special mats which are com- 
posed into an automatically. justified 
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line. Each line is photographed by a 
camera which replaces the usual metal 
casting mechanism. (See B«BP, Feb., 
pg- 83 for full description). 

Alex G. Highton of Newark, N. J., 
who has also developed and patented 
a photo-composing device, reports that 
he is now securing new patents, pre- 
sumably covering improvements on his 
original model. Until the new patents 
are issued, he’s “not talking.” 

While the machines mentioned above 
offer great promise to the graphic arts 
because of their flexibility and their 
more or less revolutionary nature, type- 
writers equipped with justifying mech- 
anisms have a place in the industry, and 
cannot be ignored. The Vari-typer is 
probably the leading machine in this 
group, largely because it is possible to 
interchange a limited number of type 
faces quickly. Like all other type- 
writers, two typings are needed for jus- 
tification, however. 


Errorless, awaits sponsor 


One of the most interesting of the ma- 
chines still awaiting development is the 
Errorless Typewriter which has been 
engineered by the Associated Develop- 
ment and Research Corp. of New York, 
but which is still awaiting a sponsor. 
Among the advantages claimed for it 
by its engineers are electric operation, 
composition and automatic justification 
of an entire line which may be proof 
read before it is printed, and the inter- 


changeability of type faces up to 18 pt. 
These facilities would seem to place this 
“typewriter” in the same category with 
the Lithotype, with the added attrac- 
tion that only one typing is necessary 
for justification. 

The Electromatic typewriter, made by 
the International Business Machines 
Corp. has the advantage over many of 
its competitors when used in the prep- 
aration of copy in that its letters are 
proportionately spaced, varying widths 
being allowed for such characters as 
M’s and I’s as in typographic compo- 
sition. Copy justification on these ma- 
chines as well as with all other standard 
makes now being sold may be obtained 
by use of an attachment called the 
‘“Marginator,” made by The Marginator 
Co. of Los Angeles. Both the Under- 
wood and Remington Typewriter Com- 
panies produced machines with built-in 
justifying devices before the war, but 
the manufacture of these has not been 
resumed. 

Production of the Justowriter by the 
Commercial Controls Corp. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is still some months away. 
When placed on the market, this will 
be an electrically operated typewriter 
which will incorporate the proportional 
spacing of letters, plus justification at 
one typing, with the spacing adjust- 
ments to be placed between words. 

As further changes or improvements 
are made in these or similar machines, 
they will be reported in these pages. 














A. THE CLOSE OF WORLD 
War II it became apparent that book 
sales were not keeping up with produc- 
tion capacity, and that manufacturing 
costs were rising, which meant even 
fewer sales. Anxious to increase sales, 
bookstore owners clamored for lowered 
prices, and publishers for reduced costs. 

In order to lower costs in a high 
labor market, modern precision ma- 
chinery must be introduced. And to 
pay for modern precision machinery 
new markets and new sales methods 
must be developed, because unfortun- 
ately the machinery for selling books 
is more obsolete and antiquated than 
the machinery for making them. Try- 
ing to decide where to begin working 
toward a solution is like watching a 
merry-go-round while wondering which 
horse to ride. Of- the utmost import- 
ance in, the consideration of the prob- 
lem is an awareness of the fundamental 
conflict between publisher and manu- 
facturer—the age-old quarrel between 
the practical man and the dreamer. 
And the book industry needs them 
both. 

The publisher holds a unique posi- 
tion in the world. Keith Jennison, of 
William Sloane Associates, said recent- 
ly: “A good publisher is a man with 
vision, who can take an idea, no matter 
how crudely it is presented to him, and 
without losing the clarity of the idea, 
or twisting it out of shape, carry it 
through all the necessary book making 
steps until it is ready to present to the 
public in its finished form.” And 
sooner or later, in a bid for immortal- 
ity, every idea of worth, and every in- 
dividual who achieves fame, passes 
through the door of a publisher's office. 


A unique industry 


The unique position of the publisher 
in relation to men and ideas unques- 
tionably makes book publishing one of 
the most unusual industries in the 
world. Probably no other industry 
could long exist with such wasteful and 
extravagant practices. Money is tied 
up for many months, in making and 
selling a book, before it brings a re- 
turn. Plates, sheets, and even bound 
books must often be stored for years. 
There are frequent long periods of idle- 
ness in manufacturing plants, followed 
by sudden rush orders requiring drastic 
and expensive changes in manufactur- 
ing routine. Bad guesses as to the size 
of editions add to the expense of manu- 
facturing. The retailer is permitted 
to return a large part of his stock after 
holding it for several months. And 
often, in the end, more than half the 
finished product is given to the junk- 
man like a load of old horseshoes. 

In self defense, publishers can no 
longer afford to ignore the fact that 
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this is a machine age, and that the life 
of modern industry depends on mass 


production. Engineering wizardry has 
made it possible for men to hit a target 
half a world away; travel faster than 
the speed of sound; or press a button 
and overnight destroy a_ civilization 
that took two thousand years to build. 

And though the book industry needs 
just a very little of this engineering 
wizardry, it is infinitely more in need 
of an intelligent, comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problem of selling books; 
and of finding some way of compromise 


Tradesmen Knock at 


by Sybil Hastings 


between the practical men and _ the 
dreamers, which will enable publishers 
to take advantage of mass production 
methods in the manufacture of those 
ponderous, important books which sell 
so slowly, but most surely shape the 
course of civilization. 


No assembly line for ideas 


Certainly it is easy to understand why 
the publishers of these books guard 
their rights so zealously, and why they 
view with wary eyes, any attempt to put 
books on the assembly line of a parrot 
factory, graded according to size, like 
the produce of an underwear merchant. 
And it may be fear of destruction that 
keeps them so aloof from the mechani- 
cal side of the industry, knowing it is 
frequently the practical man who kills 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. Or 
perhaps it is an instinctive fear of los- 
ing the position they have so long held 
as semi-gods, entrusted with the com- 
munication system between genius and 
the common man. 

Whatever the reasons, much can be 
said in defense of this attitude of aloof- 
ness, because the men who make books 
must be practical men. Intent on the 
problems of production, it is all too 
easy for manufacturers to lose sight of 
the fact that books are man’s last 
stronghold of freedom, and that in 
their own interest, as well as the inter- 
est of all men, they should defend 
against encroachment this shining cita- 
del, as the hum of the precision ma- 
chine draws close. 


Must find compromise 
We must find before long, this way of 
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compromise, for the age of precision 
bookmaking is closer than some of us 
think. For years it has been inevitable 
that it must come, and whether war 
delayed or speeded its coming I do not 
know, 

In the spring of 1932 I first thought 
seriously of speed machinery for bind- 
ing books. I was looking through 
sample books for cloth to bind a Berta 
Ruck novel, particularly oppressed by 
the appalling monotony of colors and 
fabrics. Suddenly, in some flight of 
fancy, I visualized the bookshelves 


around me with bright, gay colors, high- 
lighting the monotonous drabs; deli- 
cately printed designs and lettering in- 
stead of thick, harsh gobs of color like 
the faces of over-painted women. And 
between the prim, dark blues of the 
Burns Mantle Plays and the ornate 
black and gold of the Ebony Library, 
pertly stood the Berta Ruck book in 
red checked gingham. 

These revolutionary possibilities in 
bookbinding so intrigued me that in- 
stead of discarding the thought at once 
on the grounds of obvious impractica- 
bility, I began enthusiastically to find 
out what could be done. 


Printed covers in one operation 


The plan, as I conceived it then, was 
to take a roll of cloth, printed with an 
overall design, the exact size of the 
cover, leaving a blank space for title 
and imprint. The printed roll of cloth 
would be marked, either by a printed 
spot or a notch, so that when put on 
the Sheridan case maker, the cloth 
would be held in place for a split sec- 
ond by action of an electric eye, or 
some mechanical gadget, while the 
boards were glued on in the correct 
place. I conceded that probably it 
would be impractical to print the title 
on the cover except for very large 
runs. 

Today, looking backward, I don’t see 
how I could have been so blithely opti- 
mistic. That first idea, however, was 
the beginning of a long series of ex- 
periments which meant research, inves- 
tigations, and heartbreaking attempts 
to convince the publishing industry of 
the soundness and importance of a 
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seemingly wild idea. Not only were 
there mechanical obstacles, but the leth- 
argy of the industry. Among the 
bright spots was the encouragement of 
Alfred Harcourt and E. W. Palmer. 

In the winter of 1932-33 Mr. Palmer 
had some covers made by the Kingsport 
Press as a demonstration. These were 
made from half-yard pieces of cotton 
prints from Macy’s. 


Covers by offset 


When Leonard Brodney of Color- 
graphic decided to buy a four-color ro- 
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tary press I discussed with him the 
feasibility of using cloth in a roll, and 
when the press, which was being built 
for him at Mount Vernon, was ready 
for the first trial run, we invited Mr. 
Clark, President of Sheridan, to go with 
us to Mount Vernon. There we dis- 
cussed with Mr. Webendorfer the pos- 
sibility of an electric eye attachment 
for the Sheridan. 

In February 1945, Colorgraphic 
printed a roll of paper to exact cover 
size, with guide lines for register, and 
one Saturday Mr. Brodney, an engineer, 
and I went over to the Wolff bindery 
and made one final attempt to control 
a roll of paper on a Sheridan case- 
making machine. The results proved 
conclusively that the job was hopeless 
without redesigning the machine. 

However it was the work of this ex- 
periment which led to development 
of the pre-printed roll of cloth for the 
covers of the World Publishing Co.'s 
Rainbow Classics. 

I have always believed that this idea 
should have been fully developed for 
the entire book industry in order to 
speed up the production of books, and 
thereby automatically lower the cost 
of manufacture. There is really no 
reason why ultimately every book 
manufactured with one color lettering 
on the cover—except de luxe volumes 
which are practically hand made—should 
not have the lettering printed (or 
stamped) on one side of the cloth while 
the boards are glued to the other. 

However, year after year, this idea 
wandered around a bit lonely, like an 
orphan nobody wanted, until finally 
some fabulous publisher gave it a home. 
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At least, there are rumors that, while 
hucksters shout three for a_ dollar, 
somewhere, in a carefully guarded room 
of a mammoth book manufacturing 
plant, an electric eye winks all day 
long at a printed girl on a paper cover. 


More than machinery 


But the precision machine can only 
make the books, it cannot sell them, 
and unless new market are found, the 
precision machine, covered with cob: 
webs, will rust away in some factory. 

In an attempt to arouse a new inter- 
est in books, and to find a wider mar- 
ket, The Holliston Mills launched a 
national newspaper and magazine pro- 
motion campaign. 

As part of this campaign we pre- 
pared a catalogue of 100 BEST BOOKS 
FOR THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY. 
The books on this list were selected by 
-aul F. Frese, Editor of Flower Grower, 
and approved by E. L. D. Seymour, 
Horticultural Editor of The American 
Home, and Elizabeth C. Hall, librar- 
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Above is an example of the catal of 
garden books which Holliston developed to 
plug the sale of just one type of books in an 
experiment to see how books could be sold to 
new rural markets. The success of the program 
is described by Mrs. Hastings on this page. 


ian of The New York Botanical Gar- 
den. This catalogue was given national 
advertising in such publications as 
Time, the New Yorker, the New York 
Times and San Francisco Chronicle. 
In addition to our advertising, we 
had a booth, with bookcases beside a 
picture window overlooking a garden, 
made for the ABA convention in Chi- 
cago, and the ALA convention in At- 
lantic City. In October, at the Kings- 
port, Tenn. Business Exposition, a seg- 
ment of the American public saw the 
booth for the first time. Anyone see- 


ing the reaction of the people of Kings- 
port to our garden library would know 
that America is neither bored not sat- 
urated with books. As a fellow ex- 
hibitor, who was trying to analyze its 
appeal, remarked: “It pulls at the 
heartstrings like the lights of home.” 

Holliston has no way of knowing 
how many books were sold through our 
book promotion campaign, but we do 
know that Baker & Taylor considered 
our garden catalogue a valuable list, 
and we know also from the letters of 
enthusiastic readers of our ads and 
catalogue, that there is a vast, unex- 
plored market for books. Some of our 
response from the general public has 
been truly inspiring. Many people in 
the industry, publishers and manufac- 
turers alike, have taken the time to 
write to us expressing their apprecia- 
tion for the job we have been doing. 

One fact which seems clear is that 
we who believe in books can no longer 
afford to ignore such products as mov- 
ies and automobiles, bubble gum and 
comics, in the competition for Ameri- 
ca’s leisure time. What we need is a 
little more faith in the people of 
America, and a little better cooperation 
between publishers and manufacturers 
in their efforts to tackle the problem. 
People so easily forget how much books 
have to offer, and it is up to us to 
constantly remind them. I am con- 
fident that the people throughout the 
country are hungry for books, and we 
must see that they have them. A lone 
man won an election just the other 
day, proving beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that in fishing for the gold in the 
backwaters of America, a_ fishhook 
should be baited with dreams. 


One publisher asks 


It might not be amiss at this point, 
to say that one fact stands out above 
others concerning our book promotion 
campaign. Melville Minton of Put- 
nam’s was the only publisher who spe- 
cifically asked me to discuss with him 
the ideas and facts uncovered by this 
campaign, with a view to their worth 
and possible future use. I believe that 
here is a magic formula, though as with 
all new ideas, it jaywalks roughshod 
across the fields of industry. It may 
be, however, merely cinders, not star- 
dust, in my eyes. 

There was once a faith healer who 
had an invalid wife. And while the 
faith healer traveled about the country- 
side healing the sick, neighbors came to 
visit the invalid wife, who never tired 
of talking about the faith healer and 
his gift for healing the sick. Finally 
some one asked why the faith healer 
who had such magic power, did not 
cure his wife, and she replied: “Oh, but 
I have no faith!” 





A HIGHLY INFORMATIVE 
and lively discussion of the development 
of American type design and its related 
problems by a panel of 11 well known 
men who have made their mark in the 
graphic arts field, and an exhibit of 
American type design featured the first 
fall meeting of the Grolier Club Sep- 
tember 29 at the Club’s room, 47 East 
60th St., N. Y.C. 

The discussion panel, which was 
adroitly steered by Bruce Sweet, of R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons, consisted of Gerry 
Powell (American Type Founders), 
Tommy Thompson, (free lance), Joe 
Blumenthal (Spiral Press), Warren 
Chappell (free lance), George Trenholm 
(intertype Corporation consultant), 
Eugene Ettenburg (Gallery Press), C. 
H. Griffith (Mergenthaler Linotype), O. 
A. Dickman (Herald Tribune), Hal 
Zamboni (free lance), Sol Hess (Mono- 
type), and Richard N. McArthur 
(Higgins-McArthur). 

Sponsored jointly by the Grolier Club 
and the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, the exhibit includes original 
drawings of type designs, printed speci- 
mens, portraits of type designers and 
a collection of punch cutter’s tools, the 
latter loaned through the courtesy of 
Warren Chappell. In addition to the 
work of Abel Buel, first known Ameri- 
can to make original designs for type 
faces as early as 1769, the display in- 
cludes manuscript letter drawings by 
later designers including Joseph Blum- 
enthal, Warren Chappell, W. A. Dwig- 
gins, Rudolph Ruzicka, Lucian Bern- 
hard, Guido and Lawrence Rosa and 
Frederick W. Goudy. Type specimens 
of Bruce Rogers, C. H. Griffith, George 
Trenholm, Sol Hess, Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, Linn Boyd Benton, and _ his 
son, Morris Fuller Benton are also 
shown. A total of 48 designers are rep- 
resented. Originated by the Lakeside 
Press of Chicago, the exhibit will re- 
main open to the public through the 
month of October. 


Benton practices sound? 


Discussion started when Sweet asked if 
the practice of Maurice Fuller Benton 
of deriving bold and light faces and 
italic from a_ single type design 


was sound. Powell said this method was 
excellent for the sale of foundry type, 
but that it can be overdone. This de- 
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Disagrees on Future of Calligraphic Trend in Type Design 


e—lrom Bodoni to Benton 


Designers Panel Weighs Effects of Machine-cutting Methods, 


sign method, Griffith suggested, has 
given great impetus to the growth of 
type families, on which modern type 
faces are based. Benton thought that 
not only was this kind of design good, 
but that it had saved printing. The 
opinion that there are no really good 
bold faces was interjected by Ettenberg, 
to which Dickman added that the days 
of extra condensed type have passed. 
Such types as Cooper bold, said Mc- 
Arthur, originally outsold all other bold 
faces, but are not popular now because 
of changes in the public’s taste. He 
added that composition machines do 
not cast bold faces well, and_ since 
foundries are not pushing the sale of 
this type, this has resulted in a decline 
in the type family birthrate. 

Interest really became lively when 
Sweet posed the question of whether 
the use of mechanical devices such as 
the pantograph, or the hand punch, is 
superior in cutting type. Griffith 
thought that mechanical methods are 
perfectly satisfactory if used as a tool 
and not merely a labor saving device, 
since the pantograph will reproduce 
anything accurately on paper. Chappell 
said that it is still necessary to make 
pilot drawings by hand for various sizes 
of the same type. The pantograph, said 
Powell, can be made to reproduce 
changes in height and width relations, 
and consequently the weight, when used 
to reduce or enlarge drawings. The 
consensus of opinion was well summed 
up by Sweet when he said that in the 
hands of the proper man, both the 
hand punch and pantograph are suit- 
able tools. 

Powell’s answer to the question of 
why so few lettering men make good 
type designers was that the problems 
of designing types are far more com- 
plex than those of lettering. The prob- 
lem of the letterer, he said, is to fill a 
given space with copy, while the de- 
signer must fill a space with letters that 
will look well in any word and will 
please as many people as _ possible. 


Re Times Roman 


The question of why the face “Times 
New Roman,” which was cut for the 
use of the London Times would not 
be suitable for an American newspaper 
brought the response from Dickman 












that the majority of newspaper readers 
might not like such a change and that 
the publishers would be afraid to make 
a sudden switch, especially if their pres- 
ent faces were satisfactory. Griffith of- 
fered the opinion that Times New Ro- 
man is not in the American manner, 
has a “manneristic’” appearance, and is 
not a good text type, although very 
satisfactory in sizes over 10 point if 
handled properly. 

This discussion led easily into the 
question of just what are the character- 
istics of American type. The thought 
that most American faces are derived 
from other faces was suggested by Zam- 
boni, and the panel agreed that such 
faces as Cheltenham, Century Expanded, 
Cooper, and Bell Gothic could be con- 
sidered typically American. Griffith ex- 
pressed the opinion that superior legi- 
bility was certainly an American charac- 
teristic which was born in the twenties 
when the first high speed press with 
rubber rollers was installed. Although 
the type in use at that time was satis- 
factory when the presses were running 
at high speed, as soon as they were 
slowed down, the type blurred the 
paper. Griffith then designed a type 
that eliminated this trouble, and this, 
he believes, marked the renaissance of 
American newspaper type, a develop- 
ment resulting from necessity rather 
than artistic effort. 

Debate on the most suitable methods 
of cutting type began again with the 
question of whether a 60 or 72 pt. face 
could be used in the derivation of the 
smaller sizes. Hess gave it as his opin- 
ion that this depended on the face it- 
self, and that while some could stand 
this treatment, others couldn't. 

The final question of the evening 
concerned the effect that calligraphy 
might have on type design. Hess 
thought that calligraphy would have a 
bad effect on design because this coun- 
try has no background in this field, 
and believes that it is doubtful that cal- 
ligraphy will ever amount to anything 
here. Exactly the opposite opinion was 
expressed by McArthur who said that 
he hopes that calligraphy will be used 
extensively in advertising display where 
it would supply a certain amount of 
attractiveness and grace. There are, he 
said, groups .of artists studying callig- 
raphy in this country. 
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A 4th Process— Xerography 


Still In Laboratory Stages, New Electrostatic Process Bids 


To Supplant Traditional Forms of Reproduction and Photography 


i. THE AVERAGE PRINTER 
or publisher were suddenly offered a 
simple machine costing a few hundred 
dollars that will print up to 1,200 feet 
of paper a minute without using any 
fluid ink or rollers, that will print pic- 
tures in less than a minute after the 
camera shutter has clicked, that does 
not require skilled personnel to operate, 
and will print in any color, that printer 
could be forgiven for almost any 
amount of skepticism he might show. 

Last month, however, when a dem- 
onstration of Xeroprinting was held in 
New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
one research engineer photographed 
another and 45 seconds later showed an 
assembled group of publishers a photo- 
graph that had been developed with- 
out use of darkroom, chemicals, nega- 
tive or sensitized paper. Then a small, 
lightweight press was started, and be- 
gan printing pictures and text at 1,200 
feet a minute without benefit of fluid 
ink or rollers. 

In this way Xeroprinting, which may 
someday revolutionize the printing in- 
dustry, was given its first public show- 
ing in New York. 


10 years of experiment 


The basic principles of Xerography 
(from the Greek words xeros and 
graphos, meaning “dry” and “writing’’) 
were developed by Chester F. Carlson, 
who produced his first xerographic im- 
age in 1938. A New York patent at- 
torney and physicist, Carlson finally in- 
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terested the Battelle Memorial Institute 
in Columbus, Ohio, in taking over the 
development of the process in 1944. 
Now the Haloid Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., producers of photographic sup- 
plies, has acquired the rights to use 
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HOW XEROGRAPHY WORKS 


1. Surface of specially coated plate is being electrically charged as it 
passes under wires. 


2. Shows coating of plate charged with positive electricity. 


3. Copy (E) is projected through lens in camera. Pius marks show pro- 
jected image with positive charges. Positive charges disappear in 
areas exposed to light as shown by white space. 


4. Anegatively charged powder adheres to positively charged image. 


5. After powder treatment (Fig. 4) a sheet of paper is placed over plate 
and receives positive charge. 


6. Positively charged paper attracts powder from plate forming direct 
positive image. 

7. Print is heated for a few seconds to fuse powder and form perma- 
nent print. 


Left, a zinc offset duplicator plate by 
xerography. A powder image on a sheet of 
paper has been transferred to the zinc plate 
electrostatically and the paper is being 

stripped from it. 


Top, filling the “powder box fountain" on 
laboratory web-press, operating at 1200 fpm. 


and license this method from Battelle, 
and is sponsoring much of the research 
being done at this institute. 

Using a fine powder in place of ink, 
and electrostatic charges in place of 
pressure, Xeroprinting is a remarkably 
simple process that may someday elimi- 
nate the need for heavy, complicated 
presses, typesetting and photoengraving. 
Before that point is reached, however, 
considerable more development work 
remains to be done. 

This method of printing is based on 
the little known fact that certain in- 
sulating materials such as Anthracene 
will conduct electricity when exposed 
to light, but will be nonconductive 
when light does not strike their sur- 
face. It also makes use of the fact that 
an electrical attraction exists between 
two dissimilar materials, or that certain 
powders may be attracted by electrical 
charges. 

The plate used consists of an elec- 
trically conductive backing material 
such as metal sheet or foil, the face of 
which is coated with a “photoconduc- 
tive insulating material.” When this 
coated plate is sprayed with electrons 
by being passed under corona points 
installed on the press its surface be- 
comes electrically charged within a few 
seconds. In a charged condition, the 
plate is sensitive to light. 

The sensitized plates are then ex- 
posed in a camera, under a projection 
lense, or in a contact printing frame. 
Wherever light strikes the surface, the 
coating becomes conductive and dis- 
charges the electrostatic surface charge 
into the backing metal. However, on 
those portions of the plate where the 
light does not strike, the charge is re- 

tained, with the result that a latent 
electrical charge stays in the plate. 


Plate goes to press 


After being exposed in the camera or 
other device, the plate is attached to 
the rotating press cylinder, and is ready 
for operation. 

In addition to this cylinder, the press 
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is equipped with a corona discharge 
device to charge the plate, a mechanism 
by which the image on the plate is de- 
veloped with a powder developer, a 
means of transfering the powder image 
‘0 paper, a device for fixing the pow- 
der to the paper, and any cleaning or 
auxiliary devices that may be needed. 

As the cylinder begins to turn, the 
plate enters a developing chamber 
where the developing powder is cas- 
caded against it. This powder adheres 
only to the electrostatically charged por- 
ions, or those parts which have not 
been exposed to light, and rolls off the 
parts of the plate containing no charge 
and which have been exposed to light. 
Where the powder is attracted to the 
plate, it adheres tenaciously and the 
plate becomes a mirror-reversed positive 
image of the original subject or copy, 
corresponding to the negative in silver- 
emulsion photography, and taking only 
a few seconds to develop. It is worth 
noting that this plate can be made by 
either conventional photo-chemical 
processes, xerography, or conceivably by 
a direct typing process using a special 
carbon paper to provide the necessary 
electrical insulating image material. 

As the cylinder continues to turn, the 
developed plate passes under a paper 
web which is fed into the press by 
standard paper-feed arrangements. Both 
paper and plate then move under the 
corona discharge points where the 
image on the plate is simultaneously 
transferred to the paper, and the plate 
recharged for the next revolution. The 
paper, with its powdered image then 
passes through a heating unit where 
the powder is melted into the paper, 
fixing the image permanently. 


Recharging the plate 


\s the cylinder goes through its second 
revolution, the developing powder again 
‘lows over the plate and is retained only 
on the same charged portions as before, 
and is transferred to the paper as the 
late passes under the corona discharge, 
lls process continuing until the de- 
red run is completed. The same plate 
inay be used again and again for dif- 
rent images since the remnant of 
owder image remaining after transfer 
easily removed. 
This method, of course, is not yet 
ceady for commercial application. At 
present, image reproduction is not as 
‘tarp or as solid as that of letterpress 
or offset printing, but once this ob- 
tacle is overcome, the horizons for this 
evolutionary press may be unlimited. 
Consequently, the first uses for this 
machine will probably be the rapid, 
‘conomical reproduction of letters, 
documents, blueprints and maps in of- 
ices. The Haloid Company also fore- 
sees the use of this press in the making 
of master printing plates. . 
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The “Look of The Book” 


“The Look of the 
N. ¥Y. Tr ade Book,” or the prop- 
Book Clinic relationship _ be- 
tween book design and the sales and 
editorial requirements of trade books 
was a subject which brought out many 
pertinent and sometimes conflicting 
opinions at the September 28 meeting 
of the New York Trade Book Clinic, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
held at Rosoff’s Restaurant. And while 
the discussion wandered at will many 
times into the complex subject of pub- 
lishing organization, those present felt 
that most of the various viewpoints of- 
fered were important from the design- 
er’s and manufacturer’s standpoint. 


The guest panel consisted of Harold 
Cadmus, director, Scribner Press; John 
Farrar, chairman and editor, Farrar, 
Straus; Ray Freiman, production man- 
ager, Random House; Keith Jennison, 
sales manager, Wm. Sloane Assoc.; and 
Ken McCormick, editor in chief, 
Doubleday. Alice Roberts of Viking 
Press was chairman. 

Speaking from the editor’s point of 
view, John Farrar started the discus- 
sion with the observation that if con- 
flict between the design, production and 
editorial departments could be elimi- 
nated, a publishing house would get 
better results. 


Enthusiasm a must 

Farrar also stressed the importance of 
having someone follow through on the 
original enthusiasm that brought the 
book into the office, for once this feel- 
ing is lost, a publisher misses his chance 
of bringing the book to its legitimate 
public. 

In presenting the production depart- 
ment’s point of view, Harold Cadmus 
said that he could see no reason for 
conflict between production and edi- 
torial departments, and that if the edi- 
tors show enthusiasm, the production 
people should cooperate by following 
through with an equal amount of en- 
thusiasm. 

Adding that he had revised his think- 
ing regarding book production in these 
days of economics, Cadmus claimed that 
new and better ways of making books 
will have to be found because of today’s 
high costs. The whole concept of book 
manufacturing is entirely wrong, he 
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said, and a new look has to be given 
to it. He concluded his part of the dis- 
cussion with the opinion that often the 
editorial department is remiss for not 
presenting books to the production de- 
partment which can readily be put in 
shape without the excessive author's al- 
terations which are sometimes neces- 
sary. 


Bought not sold 


Talk of the “look of the book” is prac- 
tically academic when the average life 
of a trade book is as short as it is now, 
according to Keith Jennison who spoke 
from his background of book sales ex- 
perience. Furthermore, he said, the 
salesman is selling a reading experi- 
ence, and not a graphic experience. 
“Books in this country are not sold— 
they are bought, by people who have 
heard of someone else’s rewarding expe- 
rience. The mass books are sold at the 
living room tables and back yard fences. 
They are not sold by bookstores or 
space advertising.” 

Stressing the importance of read- 
ability, Jennison said that he did not 
want the graphics of a book to inter- 
fere with what the reader is looking 
for, and that while jackets get display 
space, they do not sell a book to the 
extent that it will be sold by a read- 
able type page. Jennison expressed a 
preference for perhaps a half a dozen 
widely accepted book faces that the 
public is used to. The design of a book, 
he noted, should be an honest and 
faithful handling of the actual book, 
and not that of a book the designer 
wished he had had to do. 

A difference of opinion with Jenni- 
son’s evaluation of jackets was ex- 
pressed by Ken McCormick who was 
of the belief that the editorial and 
sales requirements for a book begin 
with the jacket, and that while it is 
important for a book to sell, it is more 
important that it be identified by its 
own audience. Therefore it seemed to 
him that the packaging as such is not 
the ultimate goal at all. At Doubleday, 
he said, jackets are worked out by an 
editorial representative and a sales rep- 
resentative, with an attempt to reach a 
compromise. 


“Never more important" 

McCormick expressed considerable 
alarm over present publishing condi- 
tions, saying that it seemed to him that 
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“Words and Phrases,” published in 
45 volumes and bound by the West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., in Du Pont “Fabrikoid.” 


These uniform bindings give years of service 


— Du Pont’s bookbind- 
ing materials are uniform in 
quality, color, grain and finish ef- 
fects, you get uniform bindings... 
time after time. Your costs will 
be cut, too; you'll have fewer re- 
runs and re-processings in the 


bindery. 


Du Pont “Fabrikoid’’* and PX 
Cloth can withstand rough usage. 
They resist dirt, grease and water. 


Can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
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Lower your costs... and pro- 
duce attractive, durable, uniform 
bindings. You'll find that the 
many colors and grain effects of 
Du Pont’s materials are popular 
with customers. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


*FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered 
trade mark for its pyroxylin-coated, 
impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT / 40 /, iY) 
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REG. us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+s THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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in manufacturing and designing the in- 
dustry is in a greater emergency than 
during the war when it only was neces- 
sary to save paper. Now, he said, it is 
the business that must be saved, and 
never were manufacturers and design- 
ers more important to the publisher 
than now. 

The fact that real strife does exist 
between manufacturing, editorial and 
sales departments was agreed to by Ray 
Freiman, who spoke from a production 
view point. He blamed this condition 
on a lack of enthusiasm throughout the 
office, and intimated that it is the pub- 
lisher’s responsibility to spread the en- 
thusiasm which would go far to bring 
the contribution each department has 
in making a book to the surface. 

In conclusion, Freiman said that de- 
signers and manufacturers must not be- 
come over enthusiastic, but must re- 
member that they have the duty to 
present the book in the form that it 
deserves, keeping in mind the fact that 
the original product is the work of the 
author. A lot of harm can be done by 
designing a book to look like that which 
it isn’t, and sufficient restraint should 
be used so that the feeling of the con- 
tents comes through. 


Spare the jacket? 


Getting back to “The Look of the 
Book” again, the question of the value 
of the jacket was once more brought 


up, with Frieman asking how the $500 
that could be saved by eliminating the 
jacket could be used to improve the 
sale of the book. The value of jackets 
for library use was pointed out from 
the floor by an attending librarian, 
who said that library patrons are defi- 
nitely influenced by them. 

Ernst Reichl of the Archway Press 
made one of the most pertinent state- 
ments of the meeting when he said: 
“A book is both a reading experience 
and a graphic experience, and the prod- 
uct which sells is both. The title the 
public has heard about, but the book 
is also something 


colorful, legible, 


heavy or light, appealing or unappeal- 
ing. It is the whole thing that is being 
sold. . . . We talk about the title page, 
the headbands, the rough edge or 
smooth edge—a sensory experience, not 
only a literary one. Whoever takes one 
whit away from it takes away from the 
market of the book.” 


No price increase 


Bert Wolff, speaking from the floor, 
said that he thought there is no way 
of bringing production costs down soon 
in spite of the fact that many hope 
new mechanical methods will make this 
possible. With the prices of text books 
having been raised, why can’t trade 
book prices also go up, he asked. The 
consensus of opinion on this was that 
publishers have nearly priced them- 
selves out of the market now, and that 
while the top income group and the 
laboring class have received substantial 
increases in incomes, the middle class 
which is the prime book market, have 
not had corresponding increases. 

The merchandising aspects of the in- 
dustry received a brief airing, the main 
point being made by Freiman, who said 
that motion picture promotions are dif- 
ferent from book merchandising _be- 
cause the movie producer concentrates 
on fewer items and does a better job 
than the publisher who publishes 100 
books. 

The meeting ended with a warning 
from Jennison to the effect that the 
business is asking too much of its job- 
bing business by expecting it to be 
strong enough to open new outlets, 
while the publisher covers the best out- 
lets directly. “Publishers,” he said, 
“should get out of the retail book busi- 
ness—or into it. One or the other.” 


A Book Goes To Market 


Members of the 
Philadelphia Book 
Clinic were treated 
to a showing of a 
special motion picture on how books 
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are sold at their monthly luncheon 
meeting in Gimbel’s William Penn 
Room on October 12. 

A Book Goes to Market, shown first 
at the American Booksellers Conven- 
tion in Chicago last May, is a good ex- 
ample of visual education. It was pre- 
sented by Howard Emrich, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. The movie depicts clearly and 
logically the steps taken to put a book 
in the hands of the retail buyer. 


Skims production 


The film glosses over the ac tual produc- 
tion of the book—the writing of it, the 
editing, the revisions, the printing, the 
binding, the distribution, and the ad- 
vance publicity. The main purpose of 
the picture is to show how the book is 
made to sell successfully. 

The remainder of November’s meet- 
ing was devoted to a consideration of 
Houghton-Mifflin’s Raintree County, by 
Ross Lockridge, Jr., as a piece of book 
industry production. Harry Rossiter, of 
Ruttle, Shaw, and Wetherill, led the 
discussion. 


Ponder typography 


Raintree County is a day in the life of 
one man, but contains in that story a 
series of flashbacks giving the events 
of former years. These flashbacks are 
not presented chronologically. The 
book is inimitable in that its unusual 
typography apparently was preconceived 
by the author. It was based in part on 
the author’s plans and his advice. 

Much is obscure in the plan of the 
book until the key is supplied. One 
practice in the book is the omission of 
conventional quotation marks. An em 
dash is used in their place. The gen- 
eral design, as Rossiter pointed out, is 
not beautiful but is functional. 

The Raintree County discussion in- 
augurated the Clinic’s new plan of 
viewing one book at each monthly meet- 
ing with an eye toward special prob- 
lems in design and manufacture. 


(Please turn to page 83) 





N. Y¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR OCTOBER 1948 


Title 


Publisher 
Your Baby 


Doubleday 


A Rocket in 


Henry Holt 
My Pocket 


From The 


Oxford U. 
Heart of Europe 


Press 


Journal of 
Herman 
Melville 


Harvard U. 
Press 


The Taste of 


Little. Brown 
Angels & Co. 


Designer 


Alma Cardi 


Maurice Kaplan 


John Begg 


Burton J. 
Jones, Jr. 


Arthur Williams 
and A. Bradlee 
Emmons 


Manufacturer 

c,b, Country 
Life Press 

p, Meehan-Tooker 

c,p, Polygraphic 
, H. Wolff 


Type 
Caledonia 
10/12 


Weiss 16/22 


Quinn & Boden 


c,p, Harvard U. 
Printing Office 
offset ill. by 
Colonial Press 


c, J. S. Cushing; 

p. Berwick & Smith, 
Photogravure & Color, 
Rockwell & Churchill; 
b, Riverside Bindery 


Lino Basker- 
ville 12/14 


Janson 11/14 
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Granjon 11/12 





Paper 


Binding 
Oxford Offset 


Bancroft 

Arrestox 

pink, blue (3 piece) 
Columbia Mills 
Atlantic 

Turquoise 


Whitehead 
Alliger 
Superfine 


Text 
Warren Eggshell 
Wove Interlaken 


VDL Blue 


Warren Olde 


Holliston 
Style Wove 
604 


Zeppelin 


Warren’s 1854 Brookfield 
Mills Special 


Linen 

















PRODUCTION 


Bob 


_Josephy 


Free-lance 
N.Y.C. 


— Spy OR BALb- 
win, Bodoni or Emerson, he’s equally 
at home in discussions of either. Or 
if you like, in political argument. Few 
of the nation’s leading book designers 
have ever registered as successful and 
as varied a career in bookmaking, hor- 
ticulture, or politics as blunt-spoken, 
yet at times disarmingly modest, Robert 
Josephy. 

Numerous individuals in the book- 
making field do not always agree with 
Bob, but few have sufficient logic or 
courage at their command to challenge 
him in public discussion over points in 
typography or design. His outspoken- 
ness frequenily indicates an apparent 
underestimate of his own ability that 
often traps critics into hasty but 
regretted disagreement. For Bob’s opin- 
ions are buttressed by a backlog of ex- 
perience, opinion, and skill based upon 
more than twenty years as a free lance 
designer and production man. 

Native of Flushing, L. I., that sprawl- 
ing suburb of New York that is almost 
a city in its own right, Josephy at first 
seemed destined for reportorial work, 
for his first encounter with type was 
only a tenuous one as a space writer 
for a local paper. There was no tradi- 
tion of printing in his family, nor, for 
quite some time, did Bob aspire to 
Gutenberg’s profession as a result of 
his exposure to newspaper work 


Publishing door opens 


Fate in the form of a distant relation- 
ship intervened in 1920 to steer him 
into bookmaking paths by placing him 
as an office boy at the new publishing 
firm of Alfred Knopf, sporting a then 
sizable staff of 8. Bob’s immediate su- 
perior was Franklin Spier, then doing 
production and other chores for the 
publishing house which was to cut such 
a name for itself in the annals of pub- 
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lishing. Naturally, some of the produc- 
tion chores overflowed into the lap of 
the newest member of the staff, and 
something less than two years later, the 
overflow had become a full - flowing 
waterfall. Nevertheless his experience 
and liking for the problems of book de- 
sign expanded. So much in fact that 
he began his first ventures into book 
design as a free lance occupation, do- 
ing some of Viking Press’ first books. 
A succession of other production man- 
agers, which included Arthur Williams 
and Kip Fadiman were to follow, in 
his steps. 

After five years at Knopf’s, Bob’s mind 
was firm in its analysis that free lance 
work was more attractive hence he hung 
out his pica-gauge, so to speak, and 
specialized on performing a sort of 
combined design and production serv- 
ice for small publishers, and for some 
larger ones, too. Off and on he has 
done books for Simon & Schuster for 
more than 20 years, and has had Har- 
court, Brace as a steady “customer” for 
the same length of time. At first he did 
both trade and text for the latter firm, 
but of late has concentrated on text- 
books, regarding them as much more 
challenging and deserving of improved 
design. 

In that same year, he became one 
of the first designers to be retained by 
a book manufacturer, specifically to as- 
sist customers with their design and 
production problems. Little & Ives, 
now Knickerbocker Printing, was the 
innovator. 


Training courses 


Not many years later Bob had discov- 
ered through sensing his own problems 
of learning that book designing does 
not easily catalog into rules of ‘‘must” 
and “must not,” with explicit formulas 
therefor, that many production person- 
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nel were needful and mindful of the 
necessity to learn something more of 
their jobs, something which would raise 
them above the semi-skilled mechanic’s 
level, which publishers had long rated 
them. A flyer into teaching seemed to 
be the answer, and in response to a 
preliminary announcement through the 
trade press and production circles, 30 
met with him in his apartment. They 
sat in the windows and everywhere it 
was possible to make room, but they 
did learn about production and design. 

So popular was the course, that it is 
still conducted today with the same in- 
structor, although under new auspices. 
Columbia's Library Service Extension 
had it for a while, but in 1935, it be- 
came the “best-selling” course of the 
fledgling Book & Magazine Guild, 
founded by Josephy and some others. 

How many embryo production heads 
Bob has trained, even he won't guess. 
But the book manufacturers and other 
suppliers owe him a large vote of 
thanks for educating so many (there 
must be at least 500 who have taken 
his course!) in the mechanics and 
esthetics of book production. 


Shower of honors 

Publishing workers will enthuse for 
hours over what the Book & Magazine 
Guild, subsequently affiliated with the 
United Office & Professional Workers 
of America, has done for working con- 
ditions in publishing offices. That much 
of what has been done to improve them 
is due to his efforts, among other points, 
was recognized at a testimonial dinner 
given Bob in March 1941, when many 
of the irfdustry’s leading publishers, de- 
signers, and typographers, came to con- 
gratulate and honor him upon his 20 
years in publishing activity. 

During the war years, like all other 
designers, Josephy served as best he 
could, designing and planning to save 
scarce materials, and yet keep the books 
flowing. For quite a while, he labored 
nights in a Bridgeport, Conn., steel 
mill, as further contribution to defense. 

Josephy’s services to the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, are too nu- 
merous to enumerate in full. He has 
been chairman of the Textbook Exhibit 
committee, a chairman of the Trade 
Book Clinic for 1946-48, a member of 
the institute’s executive board, and 
master of ceremonies at a score of im- 
portant events in one or the other of 
the above capacities. One of his most 
successful sessions was “What Types Do 
We Need?,” held in 1947. It’s not too 
late to mention here that Josephy has 
been doing a little type designing, too, 
in the script field, which badly needs it. 


Principles 


How to assess the principles of design 
which sway the designers’ hand? Almost 


impossible with anyone, but with 
Josephy it’s probably an instinctive re- 
volt against tradition for the sake of 
tradition that has inspired much of his 
work and career. 


"Traditionally-dead" 


In the exhibit of his work, sponsored 
by the Clinic in 1945, together with 
Milton Glick and John Begg, Bob's 
comments on typography when called 
on to do a “traditional piece” were 
typical: 

“The ‘tradition’ in typography is to 
copy someone else, preferably someone 
dead.” 

The most obvious note about 
Josephy’s work is non-conformist. 
Where most designers would instinc- 
tively swing to symmetrical design, he 
does not. When one would immedi- 
ately guess that he would choose some- 
thing drastically asymmetrical, he re- 
verses his field and equally successfully. 
Josephy is particularly effective in pure 
and simple typography. His own per- 
sonal feeling is that there is a multitude 
of degrees of emphasis, to be derived 
from various combinations of | sizes, 
weights, etc., in the same font, using 
the italics, boldface, caps, and small 
caps of varied sizes in as many effects 
as possible. There is a sharpness, a 
clarity, about his title pages, withal not 
cold or calculating, that makes them 
easy to read and comprehend. 


All a font can offer 


It is probable that the variety obtain- 
able with all the parts of a font that 
are available, makes textbooks more at- 
tractive to this designer. They provide 
so many more opportunities to employ 
the full scope of a font to convey mean- 
ing in any of a number of shades of 
emphasis. That will explain why there 
ire Josephy-designed books appearing 
consistently in the Textbook shows 
sponsored by the AIGA, and why his 
work is in demand by such publishers 
so far removed from traditional sources 
{ publishing as Louisiana State, U.P. 
ind others. 


In the past few years, though, a new 
losephy enterprise has claimed an in- 
reasing amount of attention. That is 
the farm which he purchased in Bethel, 
Conn. in 1934, which has blossomed 
into a fruit farm with some 45 acres of 
ipples alone, and acres of other fruits. 
Interrupt him for a moment in discuss- 
ing type to ask him about the crop, 
ind you'll learn considerable about 
grading, pruning, grafting, etc. The 
Blue-J (we can’t quite duplicate the 
name typographically) is one of the 
i(rimmest fruit farms you would want 
to see, and we'll wager that many read- 
ers in the N.Y. area have enjoyed some 
of its juicy products. 
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Predicts Fewer, Better Books 


American comic 
strips teach people 
how to read printed 
matter Albert Kner, art director, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, told the 
opening meeting of the Chicago Book 
Clinic at its dinner meeting, at Nor- 
mandy House, October 5. 

In discussing books he pointed out 
that certain types fitted definite classes 
and that it was the duty of publishers 
to watch this. In his own work in 
Europe, seven generations of his family 
were book publishers, ‘“‘we had to be 
constantly on the alert to watch and 
anticipate these trends.” 

In America this is not done to the 
same extent because publishing is a 
business, rather than an art, which his 
family found important to practice and 
offer. He showed many examples of 
types, and title pages and discussed 
these from the point of view of typog- 
raphy, presentation of subject and the 
condensed story of the book itself. 


Chicago 
Book Clinic 


Type decides future 


“Type may decide one’s whole future,” 
he predicted, “for so many of us fall 
in love with one style and fit it to all 
our requirements. Of course, there is 
no money in the business, but there is 
great satisfaction in making reading 
matter interesting and appealing to the 
class to which your book is directed.” 

Kner did not blame American pub- 
lishers for their presentation of the 
books they published but wondered if 
the present method was the best. He 
asked if one was influenced by the 
package to buy the contents of the can 
or the container. A good looking ex- 
terior helps but it does not indicate 
the quality of the contents. This he 
felt was lacking in much of the present 
book advertising. 

Fewer books, well edited, beautiful 
in typography and layout might reduce 
the mass production but it would, he 
indicated, elevate the taste of the class 
for which these were designed. This, 
he concluded, is after all, the major aim 
of any publisher, if he really would 
admit it. Kner predicted a return to 
the old tradition of fine book making, 
but in an entirely new format as a re- 
sult of mass production. 


+ + + 


Maurice SerRLeE KApPLAN,. well known 
book designer, has moved his head- 
quarters to 80 East 11th St., New York 
a, N.Y. 


Book Jacket Contest 


% BRING ADDITIONAL 
recognition to book jacket artists and 
designers whose effectiveness often de- 
termines the success or failure of a 
book’s sales, the First Annual Book 
Jacket Contest has been announced by 
its sponsors. Turck & Reinfeld, Inc., 
N.Y.C., jacket manufacturers. 

A further purpose of the contest is, 
to quote Turck & Reinfeld, “To en- 
courage designers to raise their art to 
the highest possible level while always 
keeping in sight the fact that the ulti- 
mate goal is the sale of more books.” 
All jacket artists and designers, either 
free lance or company employed with 
the exception of those on the sponsor's 
staff, may enter their work to be judged 
by an impartial jury. 


Two classifications 

Entries will be divided into two classi- 
fications: those jackets which were cre- 
ated entirely by an artist, and those 
composed of type or hand-lettering, or 
a combination of these with an illustra- 
tion. Only jackets for books published 
in 1948 are eligible. Two copies of 
each entry must be mailed flat, and 
accompanied by the proper entry form, 
to Turck & Reinfeld Book Jacket Con- 
test, c/o BookBinDING & Book PRopuc- 
TION Magazine, 50 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. No entries postmarked 
later than December 15, 1948, will re- 
ceive consideration. 

The judges, who will place each en- 
try into one of the two classifications, 
will make their awards mainly on the 
basis of sales appeal, with due allow- 
ance being made for the type of book, 
fiction, non-fiction, religious, or other, 
and the market the book is expected 
to reach. No consideration will be given 
to the process of reproduction, or press- 
work. 


Prize schedule 
The winning jacket in each classifica- 
tion will bring its designer a first prize 
of $100, and a $50 prize will be 
awarded for second place in each classi- 
fication. Third, fourth and fifth place 
winners will receive a Certificate of 
Merit, and the publisher of each of the 
winning jackets will be given a cer- 
tificate. 

The winners will be announced in an 
early issue of Be BP. 











My Uncle & Miss Elizabeth 
By Robert Parrish. 514” x 814”. $2.75 
Publisher: Beechurst Press 
Manufacturer: Knickerbocker Ptg. 
Type: Lino. Electra 11/14; 24x 36 
Stock: Warren's No. 66 text, 50 Ibs. basis 
Binding: A. D. Smith’s Rugby, tan 
Stamping: brown ink 
Designer: Sidney Solomon 


This novel is very competently and 
pleasantly designed. See page 86 for 
a page example. 

Text pages are legible and have gen- 
erous margins, although it is difficult to 
tell what the bottom margin is because 
of long and short pages to avoid 
widows. Running heads in small caps 
are flush inside and bracketed folios are 
flush outside at the top. Again we en- 
counter pages that dance up and down 
due to faulty imposition or folding or 
both. 

The title on the title page looks fine 
but when borrowed to run horizontally 
on the spine, is pushed into an awk- 
ward position by the large openit 
initial. 


Oo 
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About Los Angeles 


By Frances L. Alderman and Amber 
M. Wilson. 634” x 834”. $2.20 
Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Printer: Alpine Press 
Binder: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 14/18; 25x 38 
Stock: Strathmore’s Woronoco White 
Binding: Holliston’s Linen, yellow 
Stamping: red & black inks 
Designer: Beulah Folmsbee 
Illustrator: Edna Potter 


This elementary text presented a dif- 
ficult problem to the designer. The 
first part of each chapter is in the form 
of a story and the rest is presented as 
straight factual material. This, in turn, 
is followed by two groups of exercises. 
The story and facts are set alike except 
that there are sub-heads in the latter 
in u.&l.c. italic that extend two picas 
to the left. 

One the whole the designer has pro- 
duced a nice, big, breezy, easy to read, 
pleasant book with some minor annoy- 
ances and a major fault. The latter is 
in the illustrations that are of two 
kinds: photographs and pale, delicate 
wash drawings. The drawings, nice in 
themselves, are weak compared with the 
photographs and this is particularly un- 
fortunate when they are facing 
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by Maurice Serle Kaplan 


Free-lance 


Minor annoyances. Is it necessary to 
have in the one book Egmont, Bulmer, 
Caledonia, sans-serif (photo captions), 
Goudy Open (initials), and Greco 
Adornado (on the cover)? Could the 
large initials have been placed a little 
better in relation to the text and not 
always mechanically protruding two 
picas to the left (perfect for a W, 
almost all right for a T, but bad with 
an H, for example) and could the word 
following have been in caps for a more 
gradual transition? Instead of two 
short, jerky heads, ‘More INFORMATION’ 
on one line and “THe Lanp’ (for ex- 
ample) on another, could they not have 
been combined into one: MORE INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT THE LAND? And, mootest 
of all, should the factual material per- 
haps have been set off quite more dis- 
tinctly from the story? 


Limnological Methods 
By Paul S. Welch. 6” x 9”. 
Publisher: Blakiston Co. 
Printer: Country Life Press 
Binder: Natl. Publ. Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/12; 27x 45 
Stock: Oxford Super 
Binding: Athol, white 
Stamping: 4-color special offset process 
(Harrison Art Co.) 
Designer: W. T. Shoener 


The cover of this book is most colorful. 
Near the top of both front and spine, 
in a white frame, is a picture of a lake 
shore printed in full color, with the 
trees in their autumnal glory. Beneath, 
dropped out of the tan that covers the 
rest of the case, are not the words 
“Come to Canada,” but “Limnological 
Methods.” 

If you look at the data above you 
will see that the type is 10pt. Janson 
leaded 2 pts., set 27 picas wide, and 
printed on super stock. While I was 
able to read passages fairly easily I had 
the feeling that I couldn’t continue for 
too long a time. Some of my friends, 
I felt, might find it altogether difficult. 

There are the following sub-heads: 
centered c.&s.c. of a size larger than 
text, side head in c.as.c., side head in 
even s.c., centered even s.c. in text size, 
centered u.&l.c. italic, and centered 
u.&l.c. roman. This makes six. It would 
seem that this is splitting relative val- 






cokmaking Parade 


ues pretty fine and to the point where 
the reader might find it a hindrance 
rather than a help. Also, it was some- 
what puzzling to find the same sub- 
head sometimes in even small caps, at 
other times in u.&l.c. italic, and at stil] 
other times in u.&l.c. roman, while the 
copy that follows in all instances ap 
peared to be quite similar. 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


By Donald E. Cooke. 634” x9”. $2 
Publisher: John C. Winston Co. 
Printer: Franklin Ptg. Co. 

Binder: Haddon Bindery 

Type: hand lettered; 2514 x 3514 

Stock: RRR Wove, Bright white 

Binding: Holliston Roxite, vellum, 
white 

Stamping: 4-color special offset process 
(Harrison Art Co.) 

Designer: Donald E, Cooke 


This book has color in more ways than 
one. The text is very black, and a 
bright red is used for running heads, 
initials, decorations, and William 
Morris-ish frames around the full-page 
illustrations. The endpapers have a 
stage set sort of drawing showing many 
scenes simultaneously, very black on a 
blue stock, very nocturnal. The cover 
has an outdoor scene on the back, an 
indoor one on the front, both in full 
color emerging from the black back- 
eround. 

The lettering is rugged and robust. 
It has no relationship with either fin- 
ished advertising lettering or polished 
calligraphy. It seems to have been done 
with the pen held flat so that the thin- 
nest stroke is the horizontal. Ascenders 
and capitals extend hardly at all above 
the lower case. A few of the characters 
have a half-uncial look and these, to- 
gether with some of the initials, impart 
an almost mediaeval appearance to the 
whole. 


Among the Nations 


Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. 534”x8” 
$3 

Publisher: Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14; 2314x3614 
Stock: Glatfelter RRR Wove, 45 Ib. 
Binding: Holliston Novelex, black 
Stamping: Griffin lacquer leaf 
Designer: Stefan Salter 


Here is proof that simplicity and econ- 
Photo by Criterion » » » 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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“My Uncle and 
Miss Elizabeth" (left) 


Set by Knickerbocker Printing 
Corp. in Lino. Electra 11/14. 
Chapter number in Lino. I! pt. 
Electra caps with IIpt. Lino. orna- 
ment 21-22 (438). Title in 24pt. 
Goudy Gimble Italic. Initial letter 
in 54pt. Bauer Weiss. 






“A Philosophy of 
Mathematics" (right) 


Set by lowa State College Press 
in Mono. Baskerville 10/11. Run- 
ning head in l0pt. Mono. Basker- 
ville Italic. Mono. German and 
Greek characters used in mathe- 
matical equations. Footnotes in 
8pt. Mono. Baskerville Roman and 
Italic. 





“Sorcerer's Apprentice" 


Entire book done in calligraphy by 
the author. Running heads, large 
initials and borders around _illus- 
trations printed in red. 





“Among The Nations" 


Set by H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. in 
Lino. Caledonia 11/14. Title page 
in 24pt. ATF Bulmer Roman, |2pt. 
and J0pt. Lino, Caledonia Italic, 


TIONS 1Opt. and 8pt. Lino, Caledonia. 
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“The Best Short Short Stories 
From Collier's" (right) 


Set by The Haddon Craftsmen, 
Inc. in Lino, Granjon 11/13. Au- 
thor's name and biographical note 
in I4pt. and Qpt. Lino. Granjon 
with Italic. Story title in Mono. 
Garamont (Goudy) Italic 30pt. 
Copyright credits in Lino, Granjon 
Spt. 
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omy can produce a pleasing effect. In 
the whole book only one line on the 
title page and five initials are hand set. 

One feels the sure but unobtrusive 
touch of the designer. This is most ob- 
vious in the excellent spacing. Of the 
ten lines plus monogram on the title 
page, there is not one thing that wants 
to be moved or that wants to be larger 
or smaller. And the same holds 
throughout. Various details, frequently 
overlooked, are handled well, such as 
the placing of section numbers and 
starting sections flush with the first 
word in ¢.&s.c. to give them a boost. 
Stories are opened dramatically about 
a third down the page. The spine 
stamping in gold on black cloth is in 
keeping. 

Simple but not static would be a 
good description of the typography of 
this book. 


The Best Short Short Stories 
from Collier’s 


Editor: Barthold Fles, 534” x 8 1/16”. 
$1 

Publisher: World Publ. Co. 
Vanufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino Granjon 11/13; 23 x 37 
Stock: Perkins & Squier RRR Wove 
Binding: Chameleon Green Leatherette 
Stamping: light green ink 
Designer: Abe Lerner 


Fifty short stories by as many au- 
thors—fairly certainly, various statures 
comprise this volume. At the beginning 
of each story had to go (1) the author's 
name, (2) a brief biography, and (3) 
the title. See left for solution. 

The title page as well as other front 
matter pages and the binding design 
get their cue from the story openings 
and are sensible and lively. The light 
on dark green of the binding is inter- 
esting. 


A Philosophy of Mathematics 
By Louis O. Kattsoff. 6”x9”. $5 
Publisher: lowa State College Press 
Printer: Publisher 
Binder: Hawkeye Bindery Co. 
I'ype: Mono. Baskerville 10/11; 25x4214 
Stock: Beckett 70 lb. Antique Text 
Binding: Interlaken Arco Linen Vel- 
lum, tan 
Ytamping: black cover ink 
Designer: Marshall Townsend 


{t is a welcome relief to see a mathe- 
matics text set in something other than 
No. 8 type. As the title implies, this 
is a book to be read (by someone with 
‘ good background in the subject) and 
not a textbook for learning mathe- 
matics. It does, none the less, contain 
all of the symbols found in the latter 
ind many I've never before seen. At 
one point some of the characters are 
in Black Letter, perhaps Sehwabacher, 
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and later in Baskerville bold. Whether 
these are a novelty or part of the con- 
ventional vocabulary I do not know, 
but whichever, they are well integrated. 
Folios are at the top, indented two ems 
from the outside—a departure. 

We do have, however, a book that is 
very legible and one wherein the com- 
plicated text is well put together. Be- 
sides the designer, the Monotype ma- 
chine and the operator(s) should be 
commended. In some places the de- 
mands of the text were exceedingly 
great and a remark from the publisher 
states: “Special treatment of characters, 
such as pp. 40-47, worked out by hand 
by Monotype compositor Ed Klinetop, 
where normal join-ups and positioning 
are impossible. 

On the negative side are subheads 
that go as much, and in some instances 
more, with preceding rather than fol- 
lowing text; cutoff rule above footnotes 
sometimes crowded against text and 
sometimes with undue space; pages of 
unnecessarily varying lengths; and un- 
interesting title page and binding. 


V oyages in History— 
Colonial America 
By Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Mother 
Marie Madeleine Amy, Robert B. 
Weaver. 514” x 734”. $1.44 


Publisher: Loyola Univ. Press 

Compositor: Publisher 

Printer: C. O. Qwen & Co. 

Binder: Engdahl Bindery 

Type: Lino. Old Style No. 7, 12/14; 
24 x 38 

Stock: Warren Cumberland English 
finish 

Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, red 

Stamping: yellow and black inks 

Designer: Clarence Pontius 

Illustrator: John Merryweather 


Here is an elementary school text that 
does its job well and most interestingly. 
The text is liberally illustrated with ex- 
cellent line drawings varying from a 
quarter to full page. They are placed 
exactly in context and, when at the top 
of a page, the designer has intelligently 
omitted the running head. 

Chapter openings are given a good 
amount of space. Chapter numbers are 
in Futura demibold, titles in Commer- 
cial Script. A centered, five - pointed 
open star is placed closer to the text 
that opens centered in c.xs.c. of the 
font, and gives the impression of mov- 
ing toward the text. An unanalysed 
thought comes to mind: might not a 
large stick-up initial do better to lead 
the reader to the story and keep him 
there? My eyes seem to want to jump 
back up to the star. 

Sub-heads are flush left in 10pt. 
u.&l.c. Futura demibold roman and 
there is no mistaking their purpose or 


content. The few extemporaneous ex- 
ercises at the end of each chapter are 
treated exactly as the text except for 
a subtle switch from roman to italic in 
the sub-heads and this is one of the rea- 
sons why the book has a very clean, 
uncluttered look. 

Illustrated section titles are on a 
right hand page with verso blank but 
part titles are treated in a niggardly 
fashion and could easily be overlooked. 
Perhaps editorially they do not warrant 
greater emphasis. The two-page map 
title page, although made a trifle nerv- 
ous by the waves of the Atlantic ocean 
in a rather strong green, is well com- 
posed. Any type weaker than the Fu- 
tura demi- and Commercial Script 
would have drowned. The table of 
contents is too crowded. Leading to fill 
the second page would have opened it 
up sufficiently, made the leaders un- 
necessary, and given space at the top 
comparable to chapter openings. 


Apron Strings and Rowdy 


By Edna M. Aldredge, Jessie F. Mc- 
kee. 6” x 734”. $1.25 


Publisher: Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Printer: C. O. Owen & Co. 

Binder: Robt. O. Law Co. 
Compositor: Publisher 

Type: Lino. Century 16/18; 24x 36 
Stock: Hermes English Finish 
Binding: Carpenter Terra Cotta, linen 
Stamping: dark blue ink 

Designer: Publisher 

Illustrator: Edward Miller 


The word ‘nostalgia’ almost crept in 
here but that would indicate a pleasant 
association with the period. At this far 
removed ‘I’m not certain but I don’t 
think my earliest years in school nor 
the readers provided were particularly 
attractive. What I should say is that I 
am reminded of that time by this book. 

Here is the same Century type set in 
the same old way. I am not in favor 
of newness for the sake of it. There 
are types that pre-date Century that 
would give the kids a better break. 
Something new may have been added 
with the Rockwell heads, but not some- 
thing better. And this goes, too, for 
the hand lettering and Brush Script 
scattered about on the double spread 
title page. 

The line illustrations are far better 
than anything I remember. In fact, 
they are very good. The illustrator gets 
a great deal of expression into. the 
bears’ faces without going too cartoon- 
ish. There are humor and whimsey, 
pleasant drawing of background ma- 
terial, and a good use of the two ad- 
ditional colors, brown and green. 

Would the educational people care 
to take a look at some of the better but 
not costlier children’s trade books? 
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MA EAD Specialized text papers for all types of 4 
hard-bound books ’ 

‘ nan THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. % 
% 230 Park Avenue, New York City ° 
> EST. 1846 Boston - Dayton - Chicago , 
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For Cover, Jacket and Binder Stocks 


—E—E— rl 





SLNP-CASES 


DECORATED PAPER-BOARD ' 
OK TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 


MIRO 


contact 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COATED PAPER (0. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


GLATFELTER Paper 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 


















RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC % MASSACHUSETTS 








TEXT - COVER - LINING PAPERS 


for Book Publishers, Book Manufacturers & Bookbinders 


MAoy at PAPER CORP. 
210-216 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


| 


STRATHMORE PAPERS 


8 for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
; See your Strathmore Distributor 
eee ee ee oe 
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61 East 11th Street, New York City 


CORO TRE & Company 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 








> MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 


557 DeKalb Ave., Breoklyn 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: ULster 5-3040 


A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 















NOVEMBER, {948% 89 


American Book-Stratford Press 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varick STREET li Comp LerteE Boox 
New York 13, N. Y. 


 empeeetees 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MissOURI 


“BOHN 


BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS & Co., INC. 
200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2063 





The BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


Pook Manufacturers - Frinters - Binders 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Boston Bookbinding Company, Jur. 
CRY, Conscientious Craftsmen in 
Both Large and Small Editions 


_ 10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


= 619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


; CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


The Colonial Press Inc., Clinton, Mass. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Typesetting * Electrotyping * Flatbed Printing 
Rotary Printing * Perfect Binding * Edition Binding 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4§ NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CO RE NRE EIN EET (A ine 
bad B. CONKEY COMPANY 
* gage Binders-Book and Galalog Me anufactarers 
eh) GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
Gok HAMMOND, INDIANA 
New York 











| s'NC ooh Chicago 











| THE CORNWALLPRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, } 
ELECTROTYPING 
Cornwall, New York 


EDITION BINDING AND 
DELIVERY 
601 West 26th St., New York 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD + CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKs 
from start to finish. Practically al) 
book faces and illustrative processes. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 


ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


NORWOOD PRESS 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Norwood, Massachusetts + 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. 





Chicago, Ill. 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 


Haddon Bindery, Inc. 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J. Tel. Camden 6802 
1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Tel. Walnut 0349 


——————  —————————————————eeeeeSeSeSOEe TE 
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The . DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
. PRODUCTION 
*)\ Haddon 
M 
p SCRANTON 3Q, 
Craftsmen rong 


L. H. JENKINS, INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


aba Kingsport Press, me 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
1 EAST 57th ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
325 W. HURON ST. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRINTING Corp. 
Successor to 


J. J. Little & Ives Co. 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
425-435 E. 24th Street, New York 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture or 
school text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO ES 


Complete Book Manufacturers 


» George McKIBBIN & Son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition * Printing © Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 

ALgonquin 4-0480 


Designers & Producers 
@ of Book Covers & 
Bookbinding 


a 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 South American Street « 


P. F. Pettibone ® Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
| EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Complete Edition Work 
7. 2 fs 
PLIMPTON PRESS 


Norwood Mass-La Porte INb. 


Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 


Specialists in Leather Bound Books of Religious Nature where 
the Finest Craftsmanship is required 


33 University Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Representative in New York: WALTER C. JACOBS, 122 East 55th St., MUrray Hill 8-1869 
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by Sanne & Boven Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT ¢ RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE «+ 381 FOURTH AVE. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special. 
ists in limited editions. 
RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 


SINCE 1907 


The Shreiner Corp. 
BOOKBINDERS 


Scranton Pennsylvania 


JF Taplen-Co 


43-22 Queens Street EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 


STilwell 4-8570 FOR 98 YEARS 


THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Producers of KNickotypes, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 


New York OFFICE 220 FIFTH AVENUE 





“YALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 


345 Hudson St. New York City 


VAN REES PRESS 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





WILLIAMS PRESS, Ine. | 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


70 East 4Sth St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 


H.WOLFE 22°" comvosition 
* 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING + BINDING 


sos w 26, Ew rorhk1 NEW YORK 


__ > 


1300 CLINTON AVE. NORTH 
ROCHESTER 5, NEW YORK 












FOR SALE 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


from one of 


CHICAGO’S FINEST 
COLOR PLANTS 


Machinery Shown in 
Operation 









































70” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR 
AUTOMATIC UNIT 


62” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR 
AUTOMATIC UNIT 


56” MIEHLE AUTOMATIC 
UNIT and Hand Fed Presses 


27x41 MILLER FOUR TRACK. 


Two-Color Press 


46” No. 3 MIEHLE Hand Fed 


Presses 


46x62, 4/0 Hand Fed and 
Automatic Presses 


29x41 +4/4R Miehle Hand Fed 
Presses 


Two #2 Kelly Presses 


Miller Simplex 20x26 Automatic 
Press 


12x18 Rice Auto. Unit, 
guaranteed as new. 





























































































30% off list. 


Seybold 50” 10Z Auto. Clamp 
Cutter 


Seybold 48” Auto. Clamp 
Cutter 


Oswego 34” Auto. Clamp 
Cutter 


Dexter 38” Auto. Clamp Cutter 
Dexter 44” Auto. Clamp Cutter 
Two Sheridan 3-Knife 


Continuous Book Trimmers 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Rosback Gang Stitcher 


Latham Model | Monitor 
3%,” Stitcher 


Cleveland Automatic Folders, 


Model B and Model W. 


























J. Spero & Company 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
ANdover 3-4633 


OPPORTUNITIES 













FOR SALE 
Sheridan Continuous Covering Mach. 


Sheridan auto. 3-G Book Stamping Press 


Brown 60” Quad Folder 
Seybold cutter, 57”, power bk. gauge 


Sheridan cont. casemaker, end feed; de- 


livers single & 3-piece cases 
Kast Insetter, 10 Boxes, size 12x16 
Boston #7 Stitcher 
Smyth Continuous Book Trimmer 
Smyth Sewers #3, 7, 10 


Joseph Smyth 18” Straight Needle Sewer 
Dexter Quad Folder, delivers four 32's, 


four 16’s max. sheet 50x74”. 
Dexter 56” Quad Folder 


Dexter double 16 wire stitching folder, 


sheet size 32”x44” w. King cont. fdr. 
UPM Sheet Feed Rotaries 56”, 73”, 80” 
Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 
Cross Press Feeders 62” and 65” 
Book Edge Rougher or Imit. Deckler 
Morrison Stitchers 3-J, 127 


We purchase for cash used printing and 


bookbinding machinery 
ROBERTSON BROTHERS, INC. 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 


438 Pearl St., N. Y., N. Y. WOrth 2-1276-7 
1—34x45 Brown Folder, 2 parallel foids 


followed by 3 right angle. 
1—42x60 Brown Quad 16 and feeder 
1—25x38 Brown 4 right angle folder. 
1—Roberts silk sewing machine. 
1—Hickok Foot power Paging Machine. 
1-—38x50 Fuller Folder with Feeder 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 
3771 Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Model K Cleveland Folder 38x50 
Dexter double 16 folder, 32x44 
50” Dexter Cutter 
Christensen gang Stitcher, 4H. 8 stat. 
Wessell Base, 200 hooks, for 68” press. 
Sheridan Perfect Binder, hand feed. 
We Buy Used Machinery 
KrATMAN MACHINERY SALES Co., 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
PRIME BOOKBINDERS WIRE 
#20 x #24 
2500 Ibs. or any part thereof. 
LINCOLN WIRE CO., Inc. 
49 Walker St., 
CAnal 6-5916 


CLEVELAND FOLDER CO. 22x28 No. 
607 Pile Feeder completely rebuilt and 
equipped, incl. elec. equip’t. Flatts Folder 


Service, 3371 Collingwood, Toledo, Ohio. 


MODEL "K" CLEVELAND FOLDER 


with continuous automatic feeder 





Sheet range from 10x12 to39x52 inches. 
Has two special folding sections. This 
machine is in very good condition and 
may be seen operating on our floor. 
Complete with 220-440 Volt alternating 


current electrical equipment. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING 


ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, 


— 





Almost new 45” Robinson scorer— 
automatic hopper feed—a.c. motor 
—completely equipped with cutters 
and groovers for album and paper 
box work. Box #910. 










Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 
Manufacturing and Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
153 Lafayette St. N. Y. 13. CAnal 6-2843 


“A Nation-Wide Service” 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


California 





for die-cutting and printing, fully rebuilt 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #6, #10 Book Sewers 

Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 

Portland Foot Power Punches 

Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot Perf. 

Hickok Dual “L”, S$ Beam, 38”’ 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Ream, 38” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam, 42” Striker Ruler 

Hoole Ft. Pwr. Nmbng. Mchns. 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

Portland & Roshack Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Frie’ Check Imprinters 

NEW Berry Signature Press 

NEW Stainless Stce! Press Boards 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, 
Wringers. Dewarpers 

NEW Paper Cutters 

NEW Jogging Machines 

NEW Nygren-Dahly and Rosback 
Perforators 

NEW SINGLE Automatic and Duplex 
Rotary Board Cutters | 





NEW Punch Presses 


We are interested in the purchase of 
used hookhinding machinery. Please | 
submit complete information on anv 
items vou mav wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
28 Reade St., New York 7 





DEPENDABLE BUYS 


1—30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
2—Wright Multiple spindle Drills 
2—Seybold 44” x 64” cut-out Presses 
2—Friel Check Imprinting Presses 
4—37""—40”—55” All iron Shears 
5—18”—24”—27”—36” Potdevin Gluers 
I1—5C John Thomson Press 
I—Krause Mdl. BBdrsn 7x 10” Pwr. Emb. 
I—Krause Mdl. BNRZ 20 x 24” Pwr. Embsr. 
All with automatic sliding tables 
I1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
I—Model E Cleveland Folder 
I—Sheridan 24” x 36” Power Embosser, 
Sliding Bed 
I—Double Head Brackett Stripper 
1—20 x26 Standard Power Embosser 
1—30 x 36 Standard Power Embosser 
5—28”—30”—36” Power Perforators 
§—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4 
4—Roller Backers 
I—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
2—Sheridan Arch Embossers 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—Sheridan & Std. Upr. Hnd. Stmprs. 
2—Smyth No. 3 and No. 4 Sewers 
6é—Job Backers, all sizes 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-4-6-3J 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
I—Burton Snap-out Perforator 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 


135 West 20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-2699 





14x22 CRAFTSMAN AUTO. UNIT 
12x18 ALL KLUGE UNIT 


new machine guarantee at a discount. 
VERTICAL MIEHLE 
fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 
ABC MACHINERY 


655 S. Wells, Chicago 7 

















MILLER TWO-COLOR 
4 TRACK (27 x 41) 
LATEST MODEL 

Style C Kelly, 1712x222 

Style B Kelly, Special, 17x22 

1442x22 C&P Craftsman 
automatic unit 

12x18 Craftsman Kluge 

No. 43 Miehle with Swing- 
back feeder and extension 
delivery 

Model B Cleveland with 
Continuous feeder 

Model 433 Baum Decuplet 
with suction feeder, 22x28 

Model 43 Baum Sextuplet 
with suction feeder, 17x22 

3642” Diamond power cutter 

36”, 44” Sheridan New Model 
cutters 

44” Dexter cutter with auto- 
clamp 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype, 
new style 

Model 14 Linotype 

Monotype Giant Caster 

Monotype Material Maker 

Model 25 Vandercook 
Proof Press 

Model 317 Vandercook Power 
Proof Press 

This represents just a few items of 


our extensive inventory. Complete list 
on request. 


OC PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


82 BEEKMAN STREET 
TELEPHONE SEEKMAN 3.1791 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 

6—Christensen Stitchers—2 Hds. 4 to 6 Sta- 
tions, A.C. Motor equip. 

I—Standard Roller Backer 

1—Smasher 

I—7 Fold Hall 12 x 12—4 folds in parallel 
sec. 3 in Rt. Angle, Auto. Feeder (ticket 
folder). 

I—6 Fold Hall ticket folder 12 x 12, 3 folds 
in parallel sec. followed by 3 folds in Rt. 
Angle, Auto. Feeder 

1—1I4 x 14 Dexter Folder & Feeder 

I—Hall Folder & Auto. Feeder (7 x 7—2 par.) 

1—Dexter Newspaper Folder 32 x 44 

1—44 x 62 Brown Quad with Cross Feeder 

2—Dexter I89A-8 Folds, size 36x48 with 
Cross Feeder; 8 page Parallel, 32 page 
Parallel; 16 page Parallel, followed 4 
right angle fold. 


STOLP-GORE CO. 
123 S. Jefferson St. 
Cen, 2955, Chicago 6, Ili. 
SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS 
FOR 22 YEARS 


PERFORATOR PINS 
for all makes of perforating machines. 
MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES REBUILT—PARTS 
Discounts to dealers 


A, F. FISCHER & SONS 
141 W. 20th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-0250 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


Sheridan 24” x 36” 4-rod Embosser 

Krause 19” x 26” 2-rod Embosser. 

Stereo. Plate Finishing Machines for 211,” 
and 23-9/16” sheet cuts. 

2-Ton Hoe Metal Pot with pump. 

Goss Fiat plate Shaver. 

Flat & Curved Casting Boxes. 

Hoe reconverted Dry Mat Roller. 

Wesel Monorail Trimmer. 

Small Stereo. Outfit, consisting of 16x25 
bench Mat Roller, Casting Box with 
Elec. pot, and Scorcher—like new. 

12x25 Wesel Elec. Proof Press 

18x25 Potter Proof Press 

39” Chandler & Price Auto. Power Cutter 

Model A Kelly Automatic 

Model 289 Baum Auto. Job Folder 

29x41 Babcock 3-roller Cyl. Press 

8x12 New Series C & P. 

58” Finley Sheeter 

34” Camachine No. 6 

22x30 Offset Proving Press. 

70” Photo Litho Plate Whirler. 

2 MacBeth Color Process Lamps with 
1).C. motors. 

Hoe & Fuchs & Lang Metal Decorating 
Presses. 

NEW MATERIAL. 

Natl 36” Hyd., 44” Auto. Pwr Cutters. 

Baling Presses, both hand and power. 

“Gluemaster” Gluing Machines. 

Hall all-metal Newspaper Form Tabl-s. 
“Dural” Tailer-made lightweight Stereo- 
type Chases—great time and labor sav- 
ers. (Send for illustrated bulletin) 

THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY INC. 

120 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
Plant at Stamford, Conn. ) 





SELLING Le. Binpery Eau 1Pt. OPERATING 
Crawley Rounder & Backer, 
No. 3 & 10 Smyth Book Sewers, 
20x26 Pwr. Embosser, Press Bds., ete. 
Smyth Cloth Cutter & Slitter 
Rob. Rot. Bd. Cutter-auto. push feed 
64, 44, 40 & 36” Seybold Cut. ser. 15M 
Lundlers 30” for Tying Signatures 
Krause 45° angle power beveler 
Sheridan Roll Feed Casemaker-elec. 
Sheridan Coverer 11x14 with feeder 
Brackett Tipper, Stripper, & Joggers 
Cameron 56” Slitter—50 knives—2 rewinds 
Smyth Large & Small Casemakers 
Lining-up Machine for books 7x10 
Boston Stitchers 2, 4, 5, 7, 11; Morr. 11% 
28x41, 20x30 Cutter & Creaser & Emb. 
30x36” Rosback Rot. Perf. w 6 heads 
Boston No. 17 Gang Stitcher, w t' heads 
32” Rotary Perf Creaser & Slitter 
25x28 & 34x46 Dexter Jobbers 5 folds 
38x52 Jobber & Cross Feeder 
14x20 & 19x25 Baum Folder—suc. fdr. 
4 Hd. Power Paper Drills auto. lift 
Potdevin Margin Gluers—big feed tables 
60, 30, 40, 50, 557 Hand Shear Cutters 
22” & smaller Potdevin Gluers & Heaters 
52 & 45” Chambers Varnishing & Conveyor 
Portland Pwr. Punch-Kalamazoo dies 
Hand & Foot Roller Book Backer 
30” Heavy Power Punch for Gang Die 
Fortuna Leather Skiver-motor & stand 
14x22, 21x18, 10x15, 8x12 C&P Presses 
14x20 Miller HiSpeed Swing Bk. Del. 
Resvitt Macurnery Co., LOng. 3-3515 
524 W. 43rd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 
x) 


FOR SALE 


| pack LEVANT GRAIN SKIVER 


#1 Quality 
* 8000 Pieces—I0!/4," x 15'/," 
@ Offers Accepted for Any Quantity 


Box #1115 


ee me cen 


°° > > am 


FOR SALE 


THOROUGHLY REBUILT 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Immediate Delivery 

#3, #4 & #8 Smyth Book Sewers 

1—Murphy Sealing Machine 

1—Latham Power Punch with as- 
sortment of punches 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters 

1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and 
wringer attached 

2—Latham Book Stitchers 54” cap. 

1—National Straight Needle Book 
Sewer 

3—Hand Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

1—4 Head, 4 Station Christensen 
Automatic Stitcher 

1—Sanborn Book Smasher 

1—000 Latham Book Stitcher, 3/8” 
to 2” cap. 

1—44” 6-Z Seybold Cutter 

1—30” Rosback Rd. Hole Rotary 
Perforator 


WE BUY USED PRINTING 
and BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT. 
CCMPLETE LINE OF REBUILT 

BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Model ‘“‘A” Champion Book Stitchers, 
capacity %4” 

No. 26 Champion Stitche: Heads for 
Automatic Gang Stitchers 

Morrison Book Stitchers %”, 114” and 
2%” capacity 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


132 N. Clinton St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: State 1670 


YOUR CHOICE 


"As Is" or REBUILT 
TO FACTORY STANDARDS 
Dexter Model 394 folder 
25x38 to 62x74” with Dexter 


Cross continuous feeder, A.C. 


Model B Cleveland with current 
model Cleveland continuous 
feeder, A.C. equipment 


Miller Simplex 20x26 current 
model, automatic oiling A.C, 


Intertype Model CSM-1 


Miehle unit presses in 
Model Nos. 4, 3, 2 and 2/0 


No, 2 Kelly automatic press 


Seybold 36” Dayton model 


cutter, automatic clamp 
New Diamond power cutters 


New Challenge and Nygren-Dahly 
paper drills 


New Halley jobbers 


New Halley gang numbering 
machines 


New Halley book choppers 
New Rosback bindery machines 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Ine. 


New aad Precision Rebuilt 
Printing Machinery 


220 SOUTH JEFFERSON, CHICAGO 6 








FOR SALE 


B Cleveland Folder, 32 page attachment, 


gone over by Cleveland mechanic. In A-1 
shape—17x22 single Fold Chopper. Beck 
21 inch Pebbling machine; Southworth 
foot banding machine; Latham Power 
Punch; Latham Power numbering ma- 
chine. Prinrers Trovuste Suoorer, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Sheridan 25 pocket Gathering 
Machine with stitcher and 
Sheridan 12”x16” Coverer, 
equipped with auto feed. 

1 Smyth Book Trimmer 

1 Rowe Book Trimmer 

1-B-4 Brackett Trimmer 

1 No. 189-A, size 39” x 52” 
Dexter Jobbing Folder with 
automatic feeder. 

38”-44”-50” Seybold Paper 
Cutters 


NORTHERN MACHINE 
WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


BEST BUYS 


in New and Used 
PRINTING MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
















SHERIDAN BINDER 


16 Automatic Pockets, 3 Stitcher 
Heads Covering Attachments. 16” 
Capacity 


OSWEGO PAPER CUTTER 
57 inch, DC Motor, 2 Knives 


CLEVELAND FOLDER 


Model E, 17x22, Friction Feed, 
AC Motor 


137 GOULD STREET 
BEN HULMAN ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


HILLSIDE 1628 












BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
CUTTERS 


44” National Automatic (New 1948) 
56” Seybold Automatic 

FOLDERS 
Cleveland Double 0 (Continuous Feeder) 
Cleveland Model E—Two (Friction Feeder) 
Cleveland Model B (32 page attachment, 

Model H Cleveland Feeder) 

Cleveland Model 0 19x25 (Continuous Feeder) 

STITCHERS 
No. |7 Boston Stitcher, four head machine 

Brackett Stripping Machine, Double Head, 
Electric Pot 

Syntron Co. Paper Jogger, Model P.V. 15 
Bench Type electric vibrator 

Portland Punch with dies 

Wright 4 Spindle Paper Drill 

Berry 4 Spindle Paper Drill 

30” Multiplex Check Perf. with five 10” cross 
line heads 

60” Knowlton Bar Creaser 

Bunn Ti a Machines (Three) 

Rosback unch Power Driven with dies and 
special multiple punch head 

Compressors 2, 3, and 5 HP 


THE FALCO 


CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
47-01 35th St. LONG ISLAND CITY |, N. Y. 


el.: STilwell 4-8026 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 





OPPORTUNITIES 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Large Crawley Rounder & Backer for 
book 17” long, 114%” wide and 3%” or 
more, in bulk. Also wanted, a Marresford 
Tipper. May possibly release for sale 
or trade, No. 4 Smyth Sewer, Model B 
Cleveland or No. 3 Smyth Sewer. Box 1070. 





EASY WAY 
VO SELL YOUR SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT 
SIMPLY SEND US 
DESCRIPTION 
WE MAKE A GOOD OFFER 
IF YOU ACCEPT 
WE MAIL YOU CHECK 
YOU SHIP 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
THANK YOu 


Printers Qupp.y Co,nc. 
[0 WHITE STREET 


New Yoru 13, N.Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Salesbooks—Business Forms—Envelopes— 
Tags—Sold through dealers only—Write 
for illustrated price lists, ERSCO, 1930 
Patterson Ave., Bronx, 61, N. Y. 
TRADE RULING PLANT 

Located heart of New York City. Estab- 
lished over 20 years. Reasonable. For de- 
tails write Box 1120. 

















EXCHANGE 
12 pocket gathering machine, large 
size with Sheridan 34” stitcher, for 
24 or more pocket machine (no 
stitcher). Will exchange 2 Singer 
Sewers light duty for 1 heavy duty 
with saddle. All machines can be 
seen in operation. Box 1100. 


COPYRIGHT 
FOR OUTRIGHT SALE! 


Have a sentimental keepsake which offers 

unlimited, year ‘round sales. It can be 

manufactured by any album, blankbook or 

diary binder. Will sell this unique copy- 

right to responsible firm or individual. 
Foreign Inquiries Invited. 

Box +410 
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FOR SALE 


Well Equipped Pamphlet ana 
Edition Bindery on the Pacific 
Coast. One of the finest binderies 
west of Chicago. Now doing a 
gross of $150,000 annually. Am- 
ple opportunity to rapidly increase 
volume. Owner retiring from busi- 
ness. For full particulars, write 


box +1125. 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Ten years bindery experience. College 
graduate. Knowledge of all table work, 
cutting and folding machines. Seek super- 
visor or manager position. Box 1110. 





Graphic Arts experience for 18 years, look- 
ing for interesting proposition. Idea man, 
production and cost cutting including re- 
sources. Complete book manufacture, let- 
terpress, offset, composition, binding, de- 
sign and art direction. Box 1055. 





Brinpery Man Desires CHANGE 

50 years experience in both stock loose 
leaf houses and commercial binderies. Past 
20 years as foreman of medium size com- 
mercial bindery. Would like to become 
permanently connected with a First Class 
(prefer smaller) bindery, where produc- 
tivity and general all-round ability is es- 
sential. Would consider buying or leasing 
ruling machine and binding equipment, if 
someone in the south, southwest or south- 
east is interested in this kind of arrange- 
ment. I am 46 years old in excellent health 
and dependable. Box 1140. 


BINDERY—FOREMAN 
Understands edition book work 
from A to Z 
Excellent Organizer 
Forty years old 
Twenty years in bookfield 


Box #1105 
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HELP WANTED 





Operator for Dexter & Cleveland folders 
with some knowledge of Christensen 
stitcher. Forwarders, Cutters & Folding 
machine operators, Rate $1.721, day, 
$1.821% night. Experienced bindery girls, 
rate: $1.00 hr. Day; $1.10 hr. night. 

HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 

Lafayette, Indiana, 





SALESMAN 


Experienced selling Edition 
Bookbinding, must have good 


contacts. 

We have a very modern bindery 
specializing in quality work, lo- 
cated in Western New York 
State. 


Worthwhile opportunity for the 
right man. 


Please give full particulars. 
Box 31130 
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Man with considerable experience in 
production pamphlet binding. Must 
know and be able to operate and set 
up all machines connected with 
same—such as: folders, automatic 
stitchers, hand stitchers, three knife 
and book trimmers, flat cutters, per- 
forators, drills etc, Must be able to 
take complete charge as general 
manager and be responsible for all 
work and production, State salary 
desired. 


% Write Box No, 1135 


ABC Machinery 
Acme Steel Co. 
Affiliated Litho 


Amer. Bk.-Stratf 

American Type Founders 
Asher & Boretz, 

Athol Mfg. Co 

Atlantic Gummed Paper...... 


Baum, Russell Ernest Gpew IV, 68 
3ay State Thread W. 64 
Becker Bros, Eng. 

Becktold Co, 

Behien, H., 

Bergman, 

Black & Decker Mfg. 

Bohn, Chas, - 

Bomac (England) . 

Seokcraft Supplies 

Bookwalter 

Beston Bookbinding “Co 

Boston Machine Works 

Breck & Rankin 

Grown & Dean 

Brookfield Mills, 

Brown Brid 

Srown Folding Mach. 

Bulkley, Dunton 


Sameron Mach. Co. 
Carpenter, L. E. & 
Challenge Machinery Co 
chandler & Price .... 
>hariton, F. — 
chicago Mach. 


i, 


| Chem, & Dyestuf® Co.. 
Embee Trans. Sp. , 
Engdahi Bindery, 

Esor Machinery Co. 


Faleo, The Corp 
Fandango Mills 

Federal Adhesive 
peceratee 


Fleming, C. B. 
Flower Steel 

Fortuna Machine Co. 
Fox River Paper Corp 
Franklin Bin 

Fuller, E. C., 


Gane Bros. 

Gane Bros. & 

General Binding 

General Offset Co., 

Gettier, John M™M 

Gilbert Pease Co. 
Glatfelter, H., Co 

Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh 


Haddon Bindery, 
Haddon Craftsmen 


heat 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Lindenmeyr, 
Linxweiler Ptg. 


Manhattan Paste & Glue Co.. 


McAdams, 
McKibbin 
McLaughlin, Wm. J. 
elie Th, Co. 

Mead hn Cov 
Mechani pages Index. . 
Merritt Prod. 

Metz Refining = 

Miami Valley’ Coated Paper. 
Mid- ummed rae... 


melt 
Montauk Book Mfg. 
Muller, Chas. A., 


National Adhesives 

National Process 

National Publishing Co. 

N. J. Lining & Board Co. Inc. 
N.Y. Lithographing Corp 
Northern Machine Works 


Offset Reproductions 
“Opportunities” 


Pacific Press Pub. Assn 


Rexford Paper Co. 
Rising Paper Co........ 
Robertson Bros, 
Robinson 

Rosbac' 

Royal 

Russell-Rutter Co., 


Sackett & Wilheims 
Seneca Wire & 
Sheridan, T. 
Sheemaker, J. 

Shreiner Corp. 
Shulman, Ben 

Shryock Bros. . 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Smith, Albert D., & 
Smyth Mfg. to 
Southworth Machine Co 
Special Fabrics, Inc.. 
Spero, J. Dias 
Spiral B 

Springfield Coated Paper 
Sta-Warm Electric Co 
Stolp-Gore . 
Strathmore Paper 
Superior indexing Corp 
Superior a Leaf Co 
Swift 


Tamm & 

Tapley, J. 

Tauber Plastics, inc 
Technical Composition Co.... 
Tenacity Mfg. 

Textileather Corp. ... 
Triggs Color Ptg....... 


rtiett | Paisl d 
Hewitt, C. B., ; 6 Parsons ae Turck & Reinfield, Inc. 
Mfg. =, Payne & Craig Corp. a Type & Press of illinois 
1 Mach. Co.. Doseees ae “Leaf “60... wake 
Holliston Milis inc. Plastic Binding “Corp......... 7 Uni-Mark, Inc. ... 
Ww Hughes & Hoffman Plastic Coating } en Ucab Distributing Corp. 
Consolidated Engravers tne... Plimpton Press, The..... Union Paste Ce.. 
4 ° ; 4 Potdevin Machine Co United Paste & Glue. 
iy RPE et: am Prentiss, George. W 
Crawley Book Mch. Co. 


Shicago Steel & Wire Co.. bn 
Coes, Loring M., 
Colonial Press, ins akess ewe Is, Ine. 
Solumbia Mills 
Commarea Linin 
Conke 


; Printers Senet Co., Ine..... , 
Crocker, Burbank Jenkins, L. H. Printing Industries Equipment Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 


; Jones, James H., Valentine, J. C., Co., 
ag john & nae a H Van Rees Press 
. 5 . Kell & Bulk Publishers Book Bindery Inc. 
[ eGe “ada Wehrung & Bilimeier Co..... 
Davey, The Co..... Kingsport Press ... - 
Davis, L. D 0. Knickerbocker Ptg. ‘ Queen City Paper Co..... Weston, Byron 
DeJonge, Louis 68 Kratman Mach, Sales Quinn & Boden Co., Inc..... wetom Age 
D ilson-Jones Co. 
District oy a Paper Co. Lake Erie Eng. Rebuilt Machinery Co. Wolff, H., Book Mfg. Co. 71, 
Donnelley, R. R. & Sons Co. Law, Robert 0., Reliable Textile Co........... 
Dunn, hee. : srvases 69 Lawrence Ptg. C Reliatex, Inc. 68 Zehrndt, Wm, F 
Du Pont de Nemours, ; ae Lawson, E. P Renz Fred & Zimmer. Mfg. 


A Primer in Book Production 


For Your Reference Shelf on Bookmaking 


“A satisfying handful of well organized reading on the subject.” 
It will teach you the practical 


: Order from: 
and customary procedures in BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
the making of a book, such as 


these: 50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, New York 
Estimating Copy Engravings $ 50 

Cash with Order, 
Cloth, Board, etc. Folding Please! 
Proofs Seouseding 


Paper Presswork 
Typesetting Imposition 
Covers Casing-in N.Y.C 


. order add 3c sales tax 


ALL the BOOK SHOWS of 1943 


Paul Rand............The Fifty Books of the Year 
Joseph Weiler............Annual Textbook Exhibit 
by Frank Sloan, Jr........Books by Offset Lithography 
Will Stremic..........The Philadelphia Book Show 
Lyle H. Wright...................Western Books 


Complete data, photos, reviews and production credits. 


Now available in one volume for immediate reference. 
50c, 
cash with 


order Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


please. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 





mae OFA RE REE ES 


how many AS 
bedroom printers a 


equal one good account? 


we dunno... 


We do know, though, that among B&BP’s bindery subscribers alone, 
2513 firms told us *they averaged 3.48 different binding operations. Included: 


Pamphlet Edition Check and Pass Book Blank Books 
Ruling Sales and Manifold Gold Stampers Fine & Extra 
School Annuals Library Display and Specialty Albums 


...no bedroom boys, these. Suppliers who prefer to do business 
%* Just one of the results with successful, progressive plants concentrate their efforts 

of a year-long (1947) survey, : 

thanks to the cooperation of more than (and budgets) where they will do the most good. 
3400 responding subscribers. 

These, and other results are in a booklet 

you may have for the asking. 


Bookbinding & Book Production 


GUARDIAN LIFE BUILDING ¢ 50 UNION SQUARE « NEW YORK CITY ¢ TELEPHONE GRAMERCY 3-1560 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
ie 





le be 


Henry VIII had little patience with the shortcomings of his 
subjects. So his Royal Bookbinder, who had a good head on 


his shoulders and wanted to keep it there, took special pains 


in trimming the margins of each quarto . . . sewing the leaves 
together . . . pounding the thick parchment pages for com- 
pactness . . . and gluing-off with slow-drying animal glues. 
Durable bindings meant endless hours of skilled craftsmanship 
in those days. Today, quality is still mandatory—but it must 
be achieved in far less time. 

And speaking of time saving: 

Even now, more than four years after National successfully 
introduced FLEX-BACK for gluing-off to more than two hundred 
bookbinders, many production men still insist upon using 
animal glue that takes 3 to 4 hours to dry. We wonder why? 
FLEX-BACK is the first cold, liquid resinous glue ever to permit 
bookbinders to glue-off and then round and back in 10 to 20 
minutes. It retains all of the advantages of flexible glues and 
eliminates the disadvantages —— as it shatters the age-old 


production bottleneck of drying speed. 


York 16; 
go 32; 735 

d other prin- ¢ 
mons & Co., 
ind: National 


ADHESIVES 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 





Precision Engineering and Careful Construction 
Tatars Mm CoLUM Relate Mm Mii-Melate MM Ulat-te[llol | (-¥o Ml dels [¥lettets 


ae 
25x38 
THIRTEEN FOLD 


PILE FEED or 
CONTINUOUS 


The finest folder that the finest Craftsmen in 
the world can build... 
styles of folds because the most folding plates). 


most versatility (most 
Finest accuracy . . . automatically registered. 
Heaviest precision construction for life-time of 
profit-creating service. Fastest sheet travel 
speed, therefore greatest production. 

The aggregate operating experience of over 
ten thousand Baum Users has resulted in solving 
every feeding and folding problem. 

This model and all other mode! Baum AUTO- 
MATIC Folders are Automatic Perforators 
(both directions in the same opera- 
tion). All models are also Rotary 
Cutters. 
profits by eliminating many of 


| 
| | 


Hi 
your present cutting operations. ** 
PERFORATING ... as many lines 

as desired, both directions same 

operation delivering sheets flat. 

MULTIPLE CUTTING, folding sev 

eral on, cutting out the marginal 


bleeds and end trims while folding. 
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LAYOUT 
25" x 38” 





Will fold, paste and trim, | 
6,000 booklets per hour — 


and fold for mailing 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
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